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Now you can have 
a better and a 


bigger garden 


PlanetJr......... 


seeder, a single wheel hoe, 


a wheel cultivator, a quick furrower and efficient hand 
plow. It’s a real outfit for the small garden, 
making light pleasant work of all those usual back- 
breaking jobs. And the famous Planet Jr. construction 
assures years of use... and a helper sturdy enough 
for the practical farmer. 

Run this Planet Jr. down the row just once, that is 
enough to show you how easy it is to operate ... how 
light it makes the heavy work ... how much more ground 
you can farm in a day... and the bigger, earlier crops 
you can enjoy. The New Planet Jr. Catalog is now ready! 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., Ine. 


Dept. 4 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me free information marked : 
.------. HOME GARDENING MADE EASY. 


Planet Jr. Farm and Professional Garden Implement Catalog. 


Send this 
Coupon 


NOW 
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IN THE TIME OF 
ROSES 


No garden has too many Roses, and few 

have enough. Your garden should be as fine 
and fragrant as your neighbor’s. And it may be even finer 
if you select the right Roses. 

The favorite Pink Maman Cochet, Freiherr von 
Marschall, Frau Karl Druschki, Luxembourg, Radiance, 
and Mre. Charles Bell, with some of the newer Climbing 
Roses, will keep your Rose garden out of the common- 

lace clase, and give plenty of flowers for your home, your 
riend#, or your church. Send today for “Southern 
Planting Facts’ 


Our New Catalogue of Roses and Plants 
for southern home gardens. Just issued and ready for 
immediate mailing. All about good Roses, shrubs, ever- 
greens, shade and fruit trees. Write today. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 
Box 315, GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 
The South’s Largest Nursery 


12-31 





I See by the Ads 


N MY last piece I was tellin’ about 
what I seen at the big paper mill away 

up yonder in Canada when I went on my 
trip with the editor of this paper and a 
lot of other ones. I 
was tellin’ about the 
logs bein’ brought up 
out of the 
with machinery and 
pulled right on 
through a set of cut 
off saws which cuts 
them about in cord- 
wood lengths, all the 
saws a cuttin’ at one 
time. And don’t no- 
body have to hold 
them logs against the 
saw. The machinery does that and there’s 
enough saws to cut it in four foot lengths 
no matter how long a log is. 

I’ve saw a lot of bigger logs than these 
in my days. When I was a young man a 
clearin’ up land I’d a called them poles. 
But nowadays I see some of the sawmills 
in my section a sawin’ lumber out of 
knotty poles about that size. 


It looked like there was thousands of 
logs in the pond. “Where does all this 
stuff come from?” says I to the fellow 
showin’ us around. 

“It comes out of the woods for miles 
around,” says he, polite as could be. 

“Haul it in on wagons, I reckon.” 

“No sir!” says he. “We float it down 
the river.” 

“Not all of it,” says I, smart enough to 
catch him that time. “Some day you'll 
get it all cut off the river bank. Then 
what you goin’ to do?” 





BILL CASPER 


“Oh we’re cuttin’ away back from the | 


“We are cutting 
In winter 


river now,” says he. 
thousands of acres every year. 


time when the ground is covered with | 


snow we load ’em on sleds and haul them 
to the river and dump them on the ice. 
When spring comes the ice melts and the 
logs floats down.” 

“You mean it gets cold enough here for 
the river to freeze over?” says I. 

“Sure it does,” says he. 

“How cold does it get?” says I. 

“Nearly all our winter weather ts zero 
or colder and we have lots of weather 
forty below,” says he. 

“Jiminy Christmus,” says I, feelin’ a 
chill up my back, “how thick does the ice 
get?” 

“Oh, about four and a half feet, I 
reckon,” says he. 

“If you can’t get logs down here no 
time but in summer I reckon you have 
to shut down in winter time,” says I. 

“No siree!” says he. “See that pile out 
yonder ?” 

“Whew!” says I, seein’ what he pointed 
at. “Looks like a mountain of logs to 
me. How’d you get the top ones up 
there?” 

“Durin’ the summer,” says he, “when 
logs is comin’ down the river to beat the 
band we cut and pile out enough to last 
all winter long.” 

“It must take a whoppin’ big pile,” 
says I, 

“That ain’t the half of it,” says he. “It 
takes millions of cords to run this plant.” 

I took a good look at the biggest wood- 
pile I ever seen in my life. It had been 
cut in cordwood lengths but it was not 
corded up. It was just piled mountain 
high and sort of cribbed up around the 
bottom. I wouldn’t be sure but it looked 
to me like the bark had done been skin- 
ned off. In my next piece I hope I can 
tell you how they do that. 

Just because I’m writin’ my pieces 
about Canada ain’t no sign I ain’t readin’ 
the ads in this paper. I always reads the 
ads in this paper just as soon as I get 
through readin’ my piece and I hope you 
do the same. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 
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The South 
Is Taking 
High Rank 
in the 
Development 
of Modern 
Educational 


Facilities 
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THE PHYSICAL 
EXPANDED RAPIDLY TO MEET THE GROWING NEEDS 


EQUIPMENT OF SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IS BEING 


ve TT 


The Pendulum—Turning Back 


TABILIZATION in the field of commodity prices “is 

an achievement greatly to be desired,” according to R. 

G. Dunn & Company. They say that this is necessary 
to sound business return. In searching the field for evi- 
dences of that type of price stabilization that may be re- 
garded as having a bearing on future development, they 
find that the resistance point has already been reached in 
the case of “cotton textiles and copper, specifically, and 
that buying has increased noticeably as the result.” Con- 
sequently, “the status of markets for these commodities 
shows a strengthened position.” 

Cotton itself reached the price “resistant point’ some 
time ago. True there have been minor fluctuations, but we 
have seen a continuous firming up and the trend has been 
distinctly upward for many weeks. One of our biggest 
cotton firms finds that “the cotton business is approaching 
the bend in the road that leads to new and better times.” 
This thought is borne out by the fact that some mills are 
increasing working schedules. 

In this connection it is important to. point out that the 
world supply of cotton is rather evenly balanced against 
demand. The fact that the American crop has been so 
largely held off the market, coupled with the further fact 
that stocks abroad have been used down to the vanishing 
point, are among other factors that account for the upward 
turn in cotton prices. With the turn things have taken it 
is particularly fortunate that so much of the crop of 1930 
is held by the farmers themselves on their own farms, or 
for them by the codperatives. 

Cotton, moreover, is a welcomed commodity anywhere in 
the world. There are no artificial obstacles in its path in 
the way of tariff such as beset other great staples. Germany, 


for instance, has placed a tariff of around $1.50 on wheat, 
but cotton goes in free. France and other South European 
countries also have a very high tariff on wheat, but like 
Germany they welcome cotton freely. No other crop occu- 
pies such a position of preference in the markets of the 
world today as does cotton—a tremendously important fact. 

The Journal of Commerce, New York, one of the ablest 
and most conservative dailies in the country, under the title, 
“A Sign of Stability,” recently remarked editorially that 
“in times such as these it is always encouraging to note 
the first signs of returning stability in commodity markets.” 
It finds that “one of the first of these to make itself defi- 
nitely apparent is the increase in the buying of cotton.” 
This same editorial feels that “there is little likelihood of 
anything in the nature of a runaway market, but quite 
steady and fairly substantial buying is much better for all 
concerned than a stampede to obtain fiber.” Moreover, 
“here and there other indications of somewhat the same 
sort of development in other markets are beginning to 
make themselves evident.” 

There are other evidences of a change for the better. 
Tobacco prices have shown improvement and the buying 
power of poultry, butter, and hogs is up. Both chickens 
and butter are now selling at a price above the general 
level of prices of the things farmers have to buy. 

The United States Department of Agriculture declares 
that “business recessions usually continue 12 to 18 months 
and the present business recession has now been in progress 
about 15 months.” Moreover, a balancing of all “consider- 
ations favors the conclusion that 
business conditions may be ex- COMb LL 
pected to improve during 1931.” y . ; 
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FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS THIS RED BALL = HAS BEEN YOUR ASSURANCE OF “MORE DAYS WEAR” 

















250 PRIZES 
for 


“WAY-BACK” MEMORIES 


Here’s your chance to win two pairs of 
Ball-Band rubber footwear—yourown 
selection. 200 pairs will be given for 
the best letters of early experiences 
with Ball-Band. 50 additional pairs 
will be given for the best photo- 
graphs taken on the farm twenty 
or more years ago. Search your mem- 
‘ory—and the family album— for 
@ prize-winning letter and picture. 
This offer expires March 31, 1931. 
Tear off the Red Ball trade-mark 


below and send with your letter. 
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Were YOU one of the first 


of our ten million friends ? 


_ far back in your memories — twenty 
years, thirty years, perhaps even more. 
Can you remember your first pair of boots 
with the little Red Ball trade-mark—your first 
trial of more days wear and built-to-the-foot 
comfort in rubber footwear! 

More than thirty years have passed since the 
first Ball-Band rubber footwear was made. 
Today ten million of you buy Ball-Band 
from over 70,000 dealers in this country. 
Have you been one of our friends since the 
early days? Then let us hear from you! 


Write us a prize-winning letter about your 


first meeting with Ball-Band. Tell us when 
you first saw the Red Ball trade-mark on 
footwear. To refresh your memories—and 
maybe win an extra prize—look through the 
family album for snapshots of those days of 
twenty or more years ago. All pictures—in- 
cluding the prize winners—will be returned 
if requested. 

Year after year our skilled craftsmen have 
met your footwear needs with better quality at 
always reasonable prices. Today, the Red Ball 
trade-mark brings you that natural, light-on- 


the-foot feeling you want in modern footwear. 





Yet the live, tough rubber in Ball-Band footwear 
will wear longer than it’s reasonable to expect. 

We prepare rubber for but one purpose— 
the making of quality footwear. And we've 
developed many special compounds—for the 
heel, for the toe, for the sole, and so on. The 
stout linings and fabrics you see in Ball-Band 
are knit in our own factory. Each part, rubber 
or fabric, is perfected for the particular job it 
must do; each adds to that plus wear you have 
jearned to expect of Ball-Band. 

Your entire family’s needs are cared for by our 
full line of over 800 items, including Mishko- 
sole leather work shoes. 
There’s a Ball-Band dealer 






































New-Day Styles— 
Old-Time Quality 


Choose the boots that fit your needs— 
short boots, hip boots, red boots, 
white boots, sport boots. At the ex- 
tremeleftisthe 3-Buckle Walton giv- 
ing “boot protection with shoe com- 
fort.” Growing fast in public favor. 


Geta pair of these Ball-Band all-rubber 
Arctics—and forget the weather. Rein- 
forced at every point with live, tough 
rubber, these Arctics will give you the 


long wear you have a right to expect of 


Ball-Band, All heights. 
= 





This popular Heavy Dull Slip- 
per is designed especially to 
give you a snug fit— 
and extra long wear. 

















Style Leaders 
for Women 


standards, our galoshes 
and light rubbers will 
hold their neat, erect 
shape throughout the 
season. All “‘ styled-to- 
the-shoe” fordainty,snug 
fitand smart appearance 
by our Style Committee. 
Atthe left, the “light-as-a- 
feather,” all-rubber Savoy. 





Made to Ball-Band. 


near you. If you do not 


know his name, write us. 


And remember to look for — 


the Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Look for the Red Ball 


B @ BAND 


Built-to-the-foot 


BOOTS - RUBBERS - ARCTICS - GALOSHES - CANVAS SPORT SHOES 
LEATHER WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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» Cotton Acreage Adjustment 


ORTY-FIVE million acres were planted to cotton 
Fis year. The latest government estimate puts the 
‘year’s crop at 14,486,000 bales. That, with the 
carry-over, is more cotton than the market will take at 
al:fair price to the grower, as we are already so well 
ware. Consequently the Farm Board, along with 
others, is asking for a better adjustment as between 
cotton and other crops, particularly those that produce 
food for man and feed for livestock. 

We have always heard that if foresight were as good 
as hindsight few serious mistakes would be made and 
that we would all get rich and live happily until death 
separates us from these earthly habitations. Now if 
foresight is that valuable, why not bring our hind- 
sight around on our front side and use it as foresight? 


Twenty years ago we produced 12,000,000 bales of 
cotton and sold the crop at 14 cents. The next year 
found us with 16,0000,000 and the price down to 9 cents. 
In 1914 we produced away on toward 16,500,000 bales. 
The size of that crop, together with the lack of ships to 
haul it to customers abroad, sent the price down to ex- 
actly nothing as the lowest point. In this connection 
we shall never forget that it was the vote of a single 
Southern senator that defeated the government's effort 
to promptly construct ships and start the building of an 
American merchant marine. How we did need ships! 
That man’s vote cost us millions—literally bankrupted 
many a farmer whose vote had helped send him to 
Washington as the “farmer’s” senator. 


Sick of the results of that hectic “buy-a-bale” year, 
the acreage was cut again and the yield that followed 
was only 11,000,000 bales. Prices began to move up- 
ward. The crops of the next five years all fell below 
14,000,000 bales, and the price went above 30 cents, 
never falling below 15 cents. These were war years, 
however, years of unusual conditions and unusual de- 
mand. We must not forget that fact. 

In 1921 the total yield dropped to around 8,000,000 
bales and prices shot up again and stayed up between 
15 and 20 cents on through 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
After that crops grew larger and the price grew smaller, 
dropping on down to around 12 cents in 1926. That 
year we had an 18,000,000-bale crop—and no markets 
again. That was an expensive crop, too; another one 
that made us all very sick, so much so that we felt we 
would never get our appetite for cotton back. The re- 
sult was a relatively small crop in 1927, some 13,000,000 
bales, and better prices. All the time the extremely 
heavy carry-over piled up in 1926 was still with us. 
True, it was worked down to some extent, but there was 
plenty, as there still is, to cloud prospects. The crops 
of 1928 and 1929 were both around 14,500,000 bales and 
prices stayed up around 16 and 18 cents. But in 1929 
business conditions at home and abroad went into a nose 
dive. So it transpired that even comparatively small 
crops, together with a continuing large carry-over, pro- 
vided an abundance of cotton for a world that was eco- 
nomically all out of joint. Prices as a consequence 
grew steadily weaker, ranging on down fo the level 
Prevailing a few weeks ago. Now we have another 
urge for readjustment of acreage downward. 

If we cut to 40,000,000 dcres and make as good crop 
in 1931 as Alabama has made this year, we will have 
around 14,800,000 bales of new cotton to offer somebody. 
Add five or six million bales of carry-over to that and 
you again have a total of 19 to 20 million bales. The 
world will hardly want more than 15,000,000 bales, if 
that much. Figure out the consequences for yourself. 


If we should cut to 40,000,000 acres and make no 
more than our recent averages, the crop would drop to 
some 12,200,000 bales. We should be able to get rid of 
4 crop of that size at a pretty fair price. And a fair 
Price, plus plenty of food and feed and reasonable addi- 
tions to our livestock and poultry population, ought to 
Put us in very fine shape. Indeed, will. 


Give ’Em the Money, Doctor 


HE distinguished Governor of Georgia suggests 

that the best solution to the problem of unemploy- 

ment is to go out into the country and acquire farms 
and place the city idle on these lands and there let them 
work out their own salvation, which he implies they 
Should be able to do with great satisfaction to them- 
Selves and great relief to the community. The basic 
assumption, not expressed of course, underlying such a 
Suggestion is that any fool can farm, And yet the au- 
thor of the suggestion knows better than that. 








To carry out the idea, somebody would have to buy 
or rent the land. Somebody would have to supply food 
and clothes for the family during the winter. Some- 
body would have to supply feed for work stock during 
the winter and spring—and doubtless much longer. 
Somebody would have to supply work stock, imple- 
ments, and machinery. Somebody would have to supply 
fertilizer, and somebody would have to supply seed. 
Who would that somebody be? ' About all a family so 
placed could do for itself would be to supply firewood. 
Even that could not be done in every case. 


What would the Governor have these people grow? 
There are too many people on farms already, if we may 
judge the situation by the fact of the continuous over- 
production of farm crops. With absolutely nothing to 
start on, what chance is there of any of them paying 
out, even if they knew a lot about farming? Can we 
accept it as a fact that they would fit into agriculture at 
all? Those who have been thrown out of work and 
have anything to go back to, are back on the farm al- 
ready. So, too, with those who know how to farm and 
want to get back to the soil. These need no kack-to- 
the-iland scheme to move them. 

England spent a good many millions of dollars and 
endured years of trials and tribulations in an attempt to 
place urban idle on farms. The final answer was dis- 
mal failure. That is what it will be here, and while we 
are getting the answer those now on the land will 
be forced to suffer the imposition of further competi- 
tion, and that in an industry, mind. you, whose output 
cannot be increased without disastrous consequences. 


The farm is no haven for the idle of anybody’s town, 
and any attempt to place them on the farm would serve 
no constructive end and should be vigorously opposed. 
As a matter of practical fact, nothing is going to be done 
about it, for there is nobody quite so stupid as to finance 
any such move. Certainly we will not countenance the 
state doing it. 


Ii the Governor has a source of revenue adequate to 
finance his plan—we don’t for a minute believe he has 
—then it would be far better to present each of those 
whom he would “relieve” with his share in cash and let 
him go on and use it up than to offer it up in the pro- 
motion of a scheme that is foredoomed to tragic failure. 


Organizing Tobacco 


OWN in South Georgia a number of meetings 

have recently been held looking toward organizing 

a tobacco coéperative, and “there was a difference 
of opinion among the delegates,” accordiyg to news dis- 
patches. Finally, however, a fair degree of sanity 
must have prevailed for resolutions were passed “en- 
dorsing the proposal to create a Georgia Tobacco Codp- 
erative Association.” 

Among those in attendance were some who wanted 
the brethren to refuse to plant a single stalk of tobacco 
until the manufacturers guaranteed a satisfactory price. 
And then somebody else was of the opinion that “noth- 
ing should be undertaken at all unless there was a suffi- 
cient acreage guaranteed to create a monopoly in pro- 
duction.” 

This new interest grows out of a rather disastrous 
marketing season, Our South Georgia growers have been 
amply warned that exactly what has happened was in- 
evitable without the assistance of an intelligently oper- 
ated marketing system. Getting mad about the thrash- 
ing they have gotten and storming around and making 
absurd demands won't help. 

Georgia’s tobacco crop, while all important to a small 
section, amounts to hardly six per cent of the crop of 
the United States, and is an insignificant fraction of 
the world crop. Besides that, it isn’t of the best quality 
in the world. Who is there, therefore, that is going to 
guarantee a price? The big tobacco companies don’t care 
much about what Georgia does or doesn’t do. A threat 
of Georgia growers is about like shooting bird shot at 
an alligator. 

When it comes to creating a monopoly, that is absurd 
too, unless the term was used to imply that an associa- 
tion would be of little value unless enough crop was 
pledged to give it a chance. If that is what was in- 
tended, the suggestion is all right. But no such thing 
as any sort of monopoly in the Georgia tobacco belt is 
even remotely possible, 
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From the Editor’s Point of View 





But all that was said was not so much beside the 
mark. Somebody urged the point that if a monopoly 
were possible and through it big prices could be ex- 
acted, the thing would quickly be undone by overpro- 
duction. It was urged, moreover, that if the association 
was to be organized to fight the “big interests” it would 
fail; that what was needed was the creation of an effi- 
cient organization that would eliminate the absurd sing- 
song selling mockery now in vogue and provide a sen- 
sible system of marketing to take its place. Such a sys- 
tem, set up to meet the laws governing the activities of 
the Farm Board, and efficiently operated, would bring 
to the growers the help and the credit of that organiza- 
tion. And such a system would be able to get the 
grower the best possible price for quality without a lot 
of the costs that now beset the industry. It would also 
help introduce better methods of production and han- 
dling which are among the greatest needs of the Geor- 
gia belt. 

Georgia is going to have a tobacco codperative. It’ 
will be modeled after the successful codperative now 
doing business in South Carolina. And it will succeed 
if the growers join it and stick. Otherwise it can’t. In 
this connection we might reaffirm our belief that Ken- 
tucky and Virginia and all the other states where to- 
bacco is grown are going to organize true codperatives 
too some day. It is still the way out, all mistakes and 
disappointments to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Our Faithful Watchmen 
\ ' JITH a crop of 22,500,000 boxes of grapefruit 


and oranges in sight, Florida is moving her 

second greatest crop of citrus fruit to market 
and is winning her way back to the prestige she has en- 
joyed for so many years, 

Last year was a failure. The year before that, the 
Mediterranean fly came into her groves. The Mediter- 
ranean fly is the most dreaded of all insect pests, and to 
prevent it from gaining a permanent foothold and very 
probably destroying the citrus industry, officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture joined hands 
with those of the Plant Board of Florida in the most 
vigorous and most determined of all efforts at insect 
eradication. 

On the whole, the growers of the state realized the 
disaster that awaited them if the fly was not stopped 
and stepped right into the fight and did what they could. 
The answer is that no more flies are to be found and 
that the crop of the year is moving unrestrained into 
the markets of the nation. What a glorious victory, 
what a tribute to leadership and courage! A great in- 
dustry, a precious asset has been saved, and if vigilance 
has in it the virtue we have always believed it had, vic- 
tory will be permanent, for nothing is being left undone 
to see to it that the destruction of the fly is for all time. 

Yes, it was expensive and annoying, but the fight has 
been won and with it the opportunity to go on and do 
whatever may be necessary to place the industry sound- 
ly on its feet. 

Just a few years ago, the pink bollworm showed up 
in Texas. When the weather is warm and wet, the 
boll weevil flourishes and when it is dry, the pink boll- 
worm thrives. They make a pretty bad combination. 
The Federal government and the state authorities of 
Texas saw it, recognized what the spread of the worm 
meant to an industry that was already battling a most 
destructive enemy, and went to work to stamp it out. 
It was stopped in Texas. The rest of the belt has been 
spared an added plague. Every precaution is being 
taken to see that the bollworm goes no further and is 
finally killed completely. 

The South is beginning to get under way as a dairy 
country. The tick had to be pushed back before dairy- 
ing had a chance. The tick has not passed into history 
yet, but it is on its way out and a new and more pros- 
perous agriculture is coming in to occupy the territory 
over which it once held devastating sway. Sure, the 
tick fight has cost a lot. It has been hard—more be- 
cause of the resistance of those who weren't able to see 
the good that would come from getting rid of it, or 
who didn’t welcome the coming of a type of livestock 
industry that would close the grazing lands of the coun- 
try to their roving herds. 

And there are countless other examples that might 
be used to make clear the point we started out to em- 
phasize. That point is, that we owe these watchmen on 
the tower of protection and progress a debt of gratitude 
that can only be paid in continued whole-hearted sympa- 
thy and support. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


N THIS page in the first issue in each month it 

is my intention to try to give our readers a fair 

and unbiased interpretation of the most significant 
news of the time. I do not believe, however, that it is 
necessary to give this statement in the same form every 
month. 

For example, as the time comes 
to write this December review it 
just happens that I am returning 
from Rochester, N. Y., where I was 
invited to speak at the National 
Grange Convention. Representative 
farmers from 32 states were there, 
and I also had the privilege of 
talking with the heads of two na- 
tional farm organizations, two na- 
tional codperatives, two members 
of the Federal Farm Board, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, and the Governor of New York. 

A cross section of what all these people—plain citi- 
zens, farm leaders, and high 
officialsk—are saying and 
thinking will probably give 
about as good a picture of 
the news worth knowing as 
I could give in any other 
way. 





CLARENCE POE 


Progressive Elec- 
tion Victories 


F course, last month’s 

elections came in for 
not infrequent comment. And 
the plain folks of America 
seem to be interpreting the 
elections in an _ interesting 
way. As between Democrats 
and Republicans the result 
nationally was almost a tie. 
Seldom in history have the 
two parties been so equally 
divided, and this will make 
the leaders especially anxious 
to know what the people 
want. Farmers should speak 
‘out. As for the prohibition 
ifights in the North, the wet 
victories occurred mostly in the states that were al- 
ready known to be wet: it was largely a case of “the 
Dutch taking Holland.” 

In one respect, however, last month’s elections were 
tremendously significant. In practically every case 
where there was a contest between reactionaries and 
progressives, regardless of party lines, the progres- 
sives won. Pinchot in Pennsylvania, Roosevelt in New 
York, Norris in Nebraska, Walsh in Montana, Borah 
in Idaho, LaFollette in Wisconsin, and Costigan in Col- 
orado—in all these cases a progressive, no matter what 
his party label, handily overcame his reactionary op- 
ponent, no matter what his party label. 

“It was interesting in Pennsylvania,” as a friend 
from that state said to us. “The main Republican bosses 
turned against Pinchot after he had fairly won the 
party’s nomination and the head of the Pennsylvania 
Ra‘lroad bolted him, while two members of Woodrow 
Wilson’s cabinet bolted their own wet, reactionary can- 
didate and helped give Pinchot his tremendous victory.” 

“And in Illinois,” said another friend, “Mrs. McCor- 
mick beat Deneen in the primary largely by women 
voters who accepted her as a dry. Then when she later 
said she would vote wet if Illinois went wet, the women 
and other drys felt themselves double-crossed and pre- 
ferred Lewis to her. How they did wallop her!” 


Power Issue Comes to the Front 
NE very notable result of the election is to bring 
sharply to the front the big question of contro! of 

power and power companies. Pinchot, Walsh, Norris, 
and Roosevelt all won largely because they stand for 
the principle which Governor Roosevelt just two days 
before he came to the Grange Convention had stated as 
| follows :— 

' “Tf the electricity and power and telephones in our 
homes, if the transportation which takes us to and 


from our vocations, have the element of public neces- 
sity, then they must not be made the instrument of un- 
reasonable profit to private individuals who numer- 
ically represent only a very small percentage of the 
_users of the service.’ 


a HOME THE BACON! 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


The people of New York are so close to Canada 
that they naturally hear much about cheap power there. 
Sometimes this results from government regulation, 
sometimes from government ownership and operation— 
divorced, of course, from political control. 

As one phase of the power issue, Muscle Shoals also 
has the spotlight again. The Norris plan gets a double 
boost from two facts. First, he won a great victory. 
Second, a Tennessee Congressman who blocked the 
Norris plan for government operation was defeated in 
spite of a personal appeal in his behalf by the President. 

And Norris, Pinchot, Roosevelt, and Walsh are not 
quitters. “For Heaven’s sake, can’t you lay off this 
subject for at least two weeks?” Wall Street friends 
are writing Roosevelt. But the fight will go on until 
we have just as effective regulation of power and light 
rates as the people 
finally achieved 
(after many years 
of fighting) in the 
case of railroad 
rates. 


Tariff Ad- 
justment 


_ tariff is an- 
other question 
about which I find 
a veritable ferment 
of thinking going 
on. “Having to sell 
farm products at 
world market 
prices and having 
to buy everything 
on the basis of pro- 
tected home market 
prices for manu- 
factured goods,” 
said C. A. Ewing, 
president of the 
National Livestock 
Marketing Asso- 
ciation, “has at last drained the wealth out of agricul- 
ture, though it has taken more than a century to do it.” 

Higher tariffs can help the farmer in the case of any 


Doyle in the Philadelphia Record, 





Poems of Nature and Country 
' Life: “Logs” 


N UNUSUAL poem, indeed, but one well de- 
serving larger popularity is this that we clip 
from American Forests and Forest Life:— 


Logs, logs! Carloads, endless processions of logs! 

Lifeless like corpses they lie, 

Ravished of all that was theirs of beauty and charm; 

One trait only have they left to remind us of what 
they once were— 

Their terrible, earnest, enduring patience. 


Gone is their pride, their splendor of bearing, 
Their pillar-like grace; 
Vanished their moods, compelling, inspiring, 
Their dripping freshness in the dews of dawn, 
The stir of their boughs to the breath of morning, 
The sun glint on their trembling foliage; 
heir glad murmur in the breeze, 
Their angry tossing and wailing in the tempest, 
Their contemplative calm in the quiet dusk; 
Their dazzling whiteness when, weighted with snow, 
Their branches bend in exquisite curves, 
Gleaming with a million jewels; 
Their silent weeping in the rain, 
Their moans of despair in the forest fire— 
All; all these they shall know no more. 


For now is their purgatory— 
Now they lie waiting for the mill of torment 
Through which they go to a rebirth; 
There they shall be endowed with manmade beauty, 
That shall be to that which they have lost 
As the soul of the regenerated sinner 
To its first state of innocence— 
Beauty of a kind, but not 
The state, flawless and divine 
They knew before the fall, 
They shall become things of utility, 
ae with man’s groping perception of things splen- 
ids 
Grace they shall have, 
But grace how infinitely removed 
From the soul moving loveliness 
Of the trees they once were, 
That knew God’s own perfection! 
—Charles O, Olsen. 











product of which he does not produce more than the 
American supply. But in the case of wheat, cotton, 
pork, and other products of which we produce a sur- 
plus to sell abroad, the surplus must be sold at world 
market prices, and this also forces the American supply 
to be sold at the same price. And the suggestion. that 
farmers give up the export market and produce just 
enough for the American home market—which would 
mean putting probably a third of American farms and 
farmers out of business—does not set well with Amer- 
ica’s rural leadership. It has long been the custom of 
many American manufacturers to sell to American 
farmers at the highest prices possible inside the pro- 
tective tariff wall, and then sell surplus goods abroad 
at materially lower figures. The export debenture plan 
is intended to give farmers a chance to do the same 
thing. 

“If the farmers who grow wheat or cotton for ex- 
port,” we heard Western farmers ably arguing, “must 
pay higher prices for everything they buy because of the 
protective tariff, and yet can get no benefit from the 
tariff on anything they have to sell, then isn’t it common 
justice to give them a rebate or drawback on their ex- 
ports (to be paid out of tariff duties) so as to equalize 
matters for them?” 

Meanwhile these farmers whose products are on an 
export basis suffer in yet another way. The very high 
tariffs America sets up against foreign manufactured 
goods are making those countries more and more un- 
willing to buy our farm products. And the net results 
of the recent new tariff law which was supposed to be 
made especially for the benefit of agriculture, are rather 
accurately represented by the cartoon on this page— 
and only a very few “favored industries” have bene- 
fited. 


A Fairer Distribution of Wealth 


YING deeper even than all these matters is the ques- 
tion of a fairer distribution of wealth in this country. 
“Not long ago, I heard President Glenn Frank of 
Wisconsin University talk to a group of Chicago busi- 
ness leaders,” a Chicago friend told us. “He began by 
reminding them that American business years ago set 
out to build up powerful organizations of capital backed 
by the best brains, bringing together leaders of the 
greatest experience and greatest wealth. giving the 
whole world new examples of efficiency, enterprise, 
and magnitude. ‘Now,’ he continued, ‘the trouble is 
not that you have not succeeded but that you have 
succeeded too well. Power and capital have been con- 
centrated into such a few hands that the masses of 
the people are unable to buy half the products your 
giant machines are capable of producing, your giant 
organizations capable of distributing.’ ” 

And so the healthy development even of American 
business calls for a more equitable distribution of the 
profits of American industry. 

But this question also involves considerations deeper 
than those of orderly business and employment. It 
was no zealot but about the most noted man with whom 
we talked who said: “If we are to avoid an eventual 
French Revolution in America we must stop the tenden- 
cy to concentrate the ownership and control of Amer- 
ican farms as well as American business, in 50,000 
hands.” 


he Ministry of Beaut 
ay = by 


The Long Life of Shrubs and Vines 


VER the grave of the. old pioneer mentioned on 

this page last month, now almost overgrown with 

pines and forest growth, the periwinkle still makes 
a dense carpet of perpetual green. And around the 
grave the coralberry planted long ago has spread yard 
by yard and rod by rod until its rich colors are now 
seen far out in the nearby woods. The original pert- 
winkle, coralberry, and privet were planted there prob- 
ably seventy years ago. 


When we plant ee eee it often lasts a long time. 


A Thought et Tod ay 


yes" boots running if one is on the wrong road? 








Proverbs of England. oil 
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Alabama Claims Credit for Having Originated the Idea of 


o-operative Hog Sales 


T IS believed that Alabama farmers hold the record 

of conducting the first codperative hog sale in the 

United States. Not only is this true, but the farmer 
who originated the idea of codperative hog sales in 
the state has been found. His name is M. A. Creel, 
Ozark; Dale County, Alabama. He is 58 years of age 
and is still farming. 

For some time G. W. Ray, county agent of Dale 
County, has contended that the first codperative hog 
sale was held at Ozark and that Mr. Creel started the 
move. He heard that California beat Alabama to the 
sale, but an inquiry revealed that the first sale in Cali- 
fornia was held in Kern County, at Wosco, February 
10, 1917. The Alabama sale came three months earlier. 


The first codperative hog sale in Alabama was held 
at Ozark, Dale County, in November, 1916. It was 
the practice of the Dale County Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation to conduct a hog show and it was at one of 
these shows that Mr. Creel conceived the idea of a 
codperative sale. He made the suggestion and the sale 
was held. 

And today practically all the hogs sold by farmers 
of Southeast Alabama are sold codperatively. An in- 
quiry sent to the county agents in six leading hog pro- 
ducing counties in this section, the peanut producing 
section of the state, revealed that approximately $1,000,- 
000 worth of hogs goes through these sales each year. 
Not only are the hogs of Southeast Alabama sold co- 
dperatively but the sales have found favor in other 
sections of the state. 

It is said that much credit for the success of the hog 
industry in Alabama, especially in the peanut producing 
section, is due to the codperative sales which provide a 
cash market at prices closely in line with prices of 
the central markets. Sales dates are announced and the 
hogs are assembled, graded, then weighed, and each 
farmer given credit for so many pounds of each grade; 
then the entire lot is sold to the high bidder. After 
this the amount going to each farmer is figured and 
he gets a check that day. 

Recently livestock producers of Alabama set up the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Livestock Commission Agency 
which is the outcome of codperative and livestock mar- 
keting. Today plans are being made for the Federal 
Farm Board to extend aid direct to Alabama livestock 
producers through this organization. Thus it might be 
said that Mr. Creel in 1916 made a suggestion which 
today promises to open the way for the government to 
extend its aid direct to Alabama farmers. 





Georgia Farmer Raises Fine Pigs 
By J. C. HARRELL 
EORGIA farmers are showing the Southeast that 
pigs can be profitably raised when up-to-date meth- 
ods are followed. 


At the recent Moultrie fair there was a good showing 
of ton litters and one in particular, that raised by J. V. 
Musgrove, of Millwood, Georgia, created considerable 
interest. The 10 pigs were grades, with Spotted Poland 
China predominating, but having received good care 
and proper feed they came within a narrow margin of 
winning first place. As it was, they finished a close 
second. - 


Just before leaving the farm ‘or Moultrie, the litter 
weighed 2,9221%4 pounds. Some of the weight was lost 
on the way and the final weight, before exhibition, was 
2,860 pounds, the, average being 286 pounds. Imagine 
a six-months-old grade pig of such size! Reasonable? 
Yet the records were there to 
Prove the age. Although -this 
litter was in competition with 
others from all over the state, 
the judges were forced to place 
it second. There is a reason 
why these pigs grew so fast: 
Mr. Musgrove knows how to 
feed ! 

He explains his success with 
this litter by saying that they 
Were never hungry but one 
time—when they reached the 
fair. These pigs went with 
the sow until they were eight 
weeks old, then were put in a 
cool lot, remaining there until 
Sold. During the growing pe- 
tiod they were allowed and 


FORTY-SEVEN OF THE 
PORKERS IN THIS 
LOT AVERAGED 

300 POUNDS AT 

11 TO 12 MONTHS 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 
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form, that they could eat. Mr. Musgrove made them 
“eat like hogs.” During the six months the pigs con- 
sumed 1 barrel buttermilk, 4 bags of shorts, 3 bags 
cottonseed meal, 13 bags commercial hog fattener, and 
70 bushels of home raised corn. The total cost of all 
feed was $152.25. 

The pigs were in such good shape that they sold for 
the top Chicago price of $11.35 per 100, a premium of 
nearly 2 cents over the local market at that time. And 
the buyers were glad to get them even at this price. 
This brought the sale price of the litter to $321.20 and 
netted a profit of $168.95. The $50 prize for second 
litter made the undertaking a very profitable one. 


Of course, the nice profit and big prize are worthy 
of mention and greatly appreciated by Mr. Musgrove, 
but the most important part of his undertaking was 
that of proving to his neighboring farmers that pig 
raising can be made profitable. He aimed to raise a 
ton litter. He exceeded his own goal by almost half 
a ton, and did so at the reasonable cost of 5 1-3 cents 
per pound. 


Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 

HESE hard times through which our farmers are 
passing should make them get down to the funda- 
mental facts in the case and learn to build their farm- 
ing system upon a firmer foundation, There has not 
been a day in several months that some farmer has not 
asked me the question, “What are the farmers to do?” 
To put the matter concisely as possible, they must 
quit spending $600 to make $500 worth of cotton, and 
thus come out $100 in debt. It is far better to grow 
$200 or $300. worth of cotton and have it clear. I 































know it can be done, because I find a few farmers im 
every section who are doing it. 

One of the saddest things that I come across is the 
large number of tenants and croppers that I find who 
are hunting homes and have nothing to run on in order 
to make another crop. This all comes from a one-crop 
system coupled with bad management. It is time for 
the landlords and tenants to get upon a self-sustaining 
basis, which alone can produce permanent prosperity. 





Bed week Russell H. Leonard, president of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. of Boston, who has 
several cotton mills in Georgia and Alabama, was in 
Atlanta, and he gave out an interview in which he 
made this statement: “Limited production and reason- 
able taxes are the hope of the cotton mill industry.” 


Those business men are studving their problems and 
finding a way to solve their difficulties and it is high 
time for the farmers to do the same. As I see it, the 
farmers’ problem can be summed up as follows: “Lim- 
ited cotton production and at a lower cost.” Here lies 
their only salvation and it is not so difficult. There is not 
a-farmer in the South who cannot cut his acreage in 
cotton in 1931 to his material advantage. Nor is there 
one who cannot lower the cost of production. 

The details must be left to the individual farmer and 
he should work them out, so as to have less demand 
for the cash. Recently I was asking a man who owns 
quite a bit of corn land down in Heard County, Ga., 
how he came out. He replied: “All right. To give you 
one example, I rented a three-horse farm to a widow. 
She has some grown daughters and one son. She made 
plenty of cotton to pay me the rent and for her fertilizer. 
She has 800 bushels of corn and plenty of meat to do 
her. I went down last week and she was making syrup. 
She was feeding the mill, her daughter was handing 
her the cane, and her son was doing the cooking. She 
showed me enough canned goods to do all the winter. 
Farmers like this woman have no complaint and as 
long as I can get such renters I have no trouble.” This 
should put many an able-bodied man to shame. Quit 
talking hard times and get.down to making a living 
and a surplus to sell and you will soon see better times. 





HILE at Washington, Ga., recently I was talk- 
ing to Will Wynn, one of the most successful 
farmers of Wilkes County, and he told me how he grew 
enough hay to feed his 40 milk cows as well as mules. 


He sowed 25 acres of good land last fall using 1 bush- 
el of oats, % bushel of wheat, and 20 pounds of hairy 
vetch seed to the acre. This made him over two tons 
per acre of the very best quality of hay. 


When this was cut in the spring he followed it with 
a bushel of sorghum seed and a half bushel of Otootan 
soybean seed to the acre. He says he knows he cut 
over 75 tons of hay from the 25 acres at the two cut- 
tings, although it was a hot, dry summer. Mr. Wynn 
says no combination suits him as well as Otootan beans 
and sorghum. For yield and quality it cannot be beaten. 
He thinks it far better than cowpeas and sorghum. 





AM glad to say that there is a growing interest in 
beef cattle here in the Southeast. With this will 
come an increased interest in a year-round pasture. In 
order to make any clear money out of beef cattle they 
must be able to gather their own feed. 
While over at Abbeville, S. C., I met the three mem- 
bers of the farming firm of Ellis Brothers who live near 
Donalds, S.C. They are raising 
Hereford cattle. They have 
quite an area of bottom land 
thickly set to Bermuda grass. 
This gives them a_ splendid 
summer pasture. While sow- 
ing some upland to crimson 
clover they had a few seed left 
over and sowed a strip of this 
Bermuda pasture just over the 
fence. They were surprised to 
see the growth it made. during 
the winter months and how the 
cattle grazed it. So now for 
several years they sow crim- 
son clover seed over this bot- 
tom land early in September 
and it gives them a year-round 
pasture and saves them many 
dollars’ worth of feed. 


Courtesy Alabama Ex- 
tension Service. 





































HOGS OF MEDIUM SIZE AND WELL FINISHED PRO- 
DUCE CARCASSES OF HIGH QUALITY 


“TT WAS the first time our bacon had 
ever tasted as good as ham,” said S. 
V. Kessler, a farmer, speaking with 
his county agent and myself. When asked 
how he had handled it he answered, “I fol- 
lowed your suggestions given at our meet- 
ing at the schoolhouse last season.” 


Kessler and about a dozen of his neigh- 
bors had gathered for the meeting. At this 
meeting, we outlined the methods used and 
recommended in the numerous demonstra- 
tions given annually by the writer. It was 
pointed out that first-class home pork can 
be produced only from hogs of medium 
size and good finish. Two hundred pounds 
is the ideal size. Heavy hogs, such as re- 
sult when stags or aged sows are fattened, 
should be converted into sausage and lard, 
since the cuts are so fat and of such coarse 
texture that the quality is poor. In only a 
few instances will any cuts except the hams 
be desirable for curing. 

“What is the ideal temperature for 
slaughtering?” was one of the questions 
asked at our meeting. “Thirty-six degrees 
is the ideal temperature,” I answered, “but 
on the farm we seldom have ideal tempera- 
ture.” An abundance of ice, heavy frosts, 
and the atmosphere so cold that most men 
will be seeking comfort at the fireside will 

be signs that the temperature is right. 





FTER the hogs have been slaughtered and cleaned, 

the carcasses should be hung up and allowed to 
chill thoroughly before being blocked and trimmed. 
“What’s the objection to finishing the job of killing, 
cleaning, trimming, and salting- in one day?” someone 
asked. “Because no man, regardless of how expert he 
may be, can do a neat job of trimming a warm carcass, 
and warm carcasses when salted down do not yield 
first-class cured products,” I answered. “In case of a 
rapid rise in temperature following slaughtering, it 
would be well to block out roughly the principal cuts, 
and lay the pieces on rock or concrete to assist in draw- 
ing out the animal heat.” 


Immediately after the carcass has been cleaned, it 
should be split down the center of the backbone, it was 
explained. This assists in the thorough chilling of the 
carcass. The cut can best be made with a sharp cleaver 
or axe. It may be done while the carcass is hanging, in 
which event a singletree, or notched gambrel, should be 
used so as to avoid the risk of the halves of the carcass 
falling to the ground on completion of the cut. 


“But you'll ruin the backbones if you cut it in that 
way,” another interrupted. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “But in so doing I provide a sub- 
stitute superior in every particular to the time honored 
backbones. Pork loin is not only the highest priced but 
is also the most delicious cut from the hog carcass. 
When backbones are cut out in the usual manner, the 
most delicious parts of the cut are left on other cuts of 
meat. And furthermore, chops and roasts cannot be cut 
from backbone. Another advantage of trimming out 
loins instead of backbone is that the surplus can often 
be disposed of to the local meat dealer at a much higher 
price than he will pay for backbone. I have talked with 
many dealers on this point and the average difference 
in the price paid for loin is from 8 to 10 cents a pound 
more than for backbone.” 


A CREDITABLE job of meat cutting can be ac- 
complished only with sharp knives. Too often the 


job is botched for this reason. The steps in properly 


sharpening the knives are filing, followed by whetting 
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on an oilstone, and finishing on a 
slick steel. In the absence of a steel, 
the back of a knife may prove fairly 
satisfactory as a substitute. A knife 
made of poor quality steel and not 
properly tempered will not retain a 
keen edge and will be unsatisfactory. 
It should be borne in mind that each 
15 minutes spent in sharpening knives 
will probably save 30 minutes in pork 
cutting. 


Usually after carcasses have been 
cooled overnight, they will be 
sufficiently firm to convert into 
neatly trimmed cuts. A vessel 
filled with water kept almost at 
the boiling temperature and near 
at hand to put the knives into 
from time to time will aid 
materially in keeping the knives 
free from cold lard, thus facili- 
tating and speeding up the work. 


HAM PROPERLY TRIMMED. NOTICE 


SQUARE TOP. 









“It’s Hog Killin’ Time; Time to Cure Pork’ 


Farmer Kessler Tells How 


By? GRADY SELLARDS 


some, of the salt-sugar-saltpeter mixture in around the 
joints of the large pieces. The hams and shoulders were 
allowed to remain in cure 2%4 days to each pound, and 
the bacon 114 days to the pound, but no piece was 
allowed to stay in more than 28 curing days.” A curing 
day is any day above freezing—36 degrees Fahrenheit 
being ideal. 

After the curing had been finished, Kessler smoked 
his pork until the skin was cherry red in color, and the 
flesh side amber. Smoke from green hickory contributes 
an ideal flavor to cured products. Wrapping each piece 
of meat in heavy paper completed the task of preparing 
the home pork supply. Then began the process of 
aging, which largely accounts for the difference between 
the flavor of country and packer cured meat. 


Kessler said: “Our hams were soft and juicy. They 
would cook in 15 minutes, and had none of the charac- 
teristic hardness frequently seen in country hams. The 
flavor was the best of any hams I ever had. Another 
feature that was unusual was the absence of mold on my 
hams,” 

“How did you prevent mold?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “unless it 
was due to the fact that I took them out of my 
smokehouse and hung them up in my attic near 
a metal roof where the intense heat absorbed 
by the roof kept them dry.” 

The absence of the excessive moisture, char- 
acteristic in smokehouses where pork has been 
cured, was the factor responsible in preventing 
mold. In this step there was an added ele- 
ment of protection that Kessler did not men- 
tion, that is, protection against insects. The 
hams were removed from the regular breeding 
place of meat eating insects. 

Hams, shoulders, and bacon should be wrap- 
ped in a double layer of heavy paper, tied se- 
curely with a strong cord, and then placed in 

heavy cloth bags. The cured prod- 
ucts should be stored in a dark, dry 
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BACON PROPERLY TRIMMED 


A sharp knife kept in hot water will en- 
able the operator to make the cuts with 
a minimum of effort. 

The operation of blocking and trim- 
ming the carcass is begun by placing half 
of the carcass on a table or block and re- 
moving the shoulder, either between the 
third and fourth ribs or the fourth and 
fifth ribs, care being exercised to make 
the cut squarely. The neck bones and 


place. The secure wrapping assists 
in keeping out skippers. 


ESSLER tried also our sugges- 

tions on making and keeping 
sausage. This made it possible for 
him to have sausage late in the 
spring. He liked especially the mild 
flavor of the product, which was 
seasoned with the following mixture: 
1%4 ounce salt (8 level teaspoonfuls), 
YZ ounce of black pepper (4 level tea- 
spoonfuls), 1% ounce of sage (2 level 
teaspoonfuls) with each 6 pounds of 





upper third of the shoulder are then re- 
moved and the lower two-thirds shaped 
like a ham. The upper third is known as 
shoulder butt, “Boston butt,” or other 
trade names. This may be cured as is 
the “picnic’—the shoulder cut proper 
—or converted into sausage, preferably 
the latter. 

The ham is removed about two 
inches in front of the pelvic (or “line’”’) 
bone and perpendicular to the line of 
the leg when it is pulled back as far 
as possible. If the carcass has hung up 
over night on the gambrel, the leg will be about the 
proper position. This will make a square topped ham, 
as opposed to the long point usually seen on country 
hams. Removal of the long point prevents considerable 
waste—which is unavoidable if it is cured on the ham. 


—— 


Removal of the loin cut from the side about one-third 
of the distance from the top, trimming off the fat back, 
and evening up the bacon strip completes the operation 
of blocking and trimming the carcass. Then follows 
the more important step of properly curing the cuts. 


4 hows county agent and I inquired of Kessler what 
plan he had followed in producing what he had 
termed “the best meat we ever had.” 


He answered : “I used 7%4 pounds of salt, 234 pounds 
of sugar, and 2 ounces of saltpeter to each 100 pounds 
of meat, which is the proportion recommended in your 
plan. Each piece of meat was rubbed thoroughly with 
the mixture to start the ctiring.. Care was used to work 








A LARD PRESS—A USEFUL PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT ON THE FARM 


meat. The meat should be 34 lean 
and % fat. The seasoning ingredients 
and meat should be mixed before the 
meat has been ground. This facili- 

tates thorough and even mixing. 

The sage should be dried thorough- 

ly in an oven and finely ground, 

since moist sage is apt to promote 

= spoiling. Some folks prefer red 
“ to black pepper. In case it is used, 
it should be dried and finely ground 
and used in much smaller quanti- 
ties than is recommended of black 
pepper. Kessler stuffed his sausage in cloth bags, 
smoked it with green hickory, and then dipped each pack- 
age in melted paraffine. This made each bag air-tight. 
When this procedure is followed, the sausage should be 
smoked sufficiently to dry out the product. Usually, 
this can be done in one day. Another precaution that 
should be observed is to make the bags small, prefer- 
ably not more than 1% inches in diameter. 

Sausage may be stuffed in casings, which are avail- 
able at many of the pork packing plants. Some farmers 
prepare their own casings. This can easily be done by 
drawing the small intestines between the fingers and 
blade of an axe or old saw blade. The intestine is then 
inverted and as much as possible of the lining scra 
off. The casing is then placed in a solution of strong 
salt water to soak until the remaining membranes have 
been loosened. This material is then scraped off and 
the casings rubbed dry and placed in salt until ready t0 
use. 
stuffing machine. ; 


The sausage can best be stuffed hy a regulat 
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Farm Work For December 


Sow Oats in Open Furrow; Keep Cotton Dry; Shelter the Stock; Bu 'y Seeds Early 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
to Be Done Without Delay 


HE one best place to store cotton is in the codp 
"V deulinouee the poorest is on the ground out in 

the weather. It loses nothing in value when in 
storage and cannot avoid losses in value if left exposed 
—losses that may run as high as $8 to $12 a bale. 

2. Shucked corn and threshed 
beans and peas require less storage 
space and are more easily protect- 
ed from weevils. Instructions for 
keeping seed free from _ insects 
while in storage will be sent free 
if you request them of your state 
extension service. 

3. Prune bunch grapes after the 
first hard freeze. Between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas is a good 
Take the prunings out of the vineyard and burn 





time. 
them clean, then re-tie the vines. 


4. Sow cabbage and lettuce seed for plants to set in 


February. Make hotbeds and coldframes for seed to 
be sowed soon after Christmas and start celery plants 
for the spring crop in coldframes. 

5. The fallen twigs under persimmon, hickory, and 
pecan trees carry the eggs of the twig girdler that cut 
the limbs. If these twigs are all collected promptly 
and regularly and burned before the eggs hatch, then 
we will not have so much trouble from this tree muti- 
lator next fall. 

6. When we postpone breaking the land until spring, 
we lose those benefits that come from fall and winter 
plowing—burying humus-making trash, storage of 
moisture, killing insects and nut grass tubers, the 
good harrowing that Jack Frost does best, and having 
the land ready for prompt planting when spring arrives. 

7. When cutting trees this winter for wood or other 
purposes, be sure to rerfiove the brush. If left in the 
woods it becomes a regular fire trap next spring and 
summer, and may cause heavy loss. 

8 Make sure not to graze too 
closely the early sowed fall grain. A 
limited amount of grazing now will 


on the north, east, and west, with a good roof and a 
dry floor well bedded, is sufficient for almost all live- 
stock in our worst weather. 

Dairy cows and all young animals, especially, and 
all other livestock should have protection from wind, 
rain, and dampness. This does not mean closely 
housed all the time, but they should be protected from 
cold, damp winds and storms. 

Livestock will do better out in the open where they 
can seek the protection of buildings and brush or woods 
than in a closed stable or barn through which the wind 
whistles and the floors of which are damp and without 
sufficient bedding. 

Beef cattle being highly fed will do better out in the 
open without any shelter than confined closely in a 
barn in even a much colder climate than ours, but this 
does not mean that an open, dry shed for protection 
agaist rain and mud is not better than no protection 
at all. 

Dry, sunny quarters, well and cleanly bedded, are 
essential for all young animals. Dairy cows should 
have a shed closed on three sides with a dry floor kept 
well bedded. Sheep need protection from rains and 
snows and all livestock do better if not compelled to 
stand in and wade through mud when out in the open. 


Our livestock can be protected from wind, rain, and 
mud at less cost than our largest livestock producing 
sections can protect their animals from snow and ex- 
cessive cold in closed stables which must be ventilated. 


III. Best Feed for Fattening Hogs 


HE carcass or fat of a hog may be firm or soft 

according to the feeds it’receives. Corn, cottonseed 
meal, and many other feeds produce a firm or hard 
fat, whereas peanuts, soybeans, ahd other feeds may 
produce a soft*or oily carcass. Also some feeds have 
a tendency to produce more fat than others. A corn 
ration will produce a fatter carcass and a smaller pro- 
portion of lean meat than will soybeans, peanuts, tank- 
age, milk, etc. 


WHEN FIDO FAILS HIM! 


The meat of the hog is also influenced by its breed. 
Some breeds—so-called bacon breeds—have a larger 
proportion of lean meat than do other breeds. 

A combination of feeds is therefore better. If the 
hogs are fattened on corn, by all means they should 
have some protein feed from animal sources—tankage, 
fish meal, or milk. Also, if they are fattened on pea- 
nuts or soybeans, or corn and soybeans, or corn and 
cottonseed meal, they should also have tankage, or fish 
meal, or milk. Green feed is also beneficial. A ration 
of 20 parts corn and 2 parts each of cottonseed meal 
and tankage or fish meal, by weight, will ‘increase the 
value of the corn 25 to 50 per cent. Equal parts of 
salt, wood ashes or superphosphate and cottonseed meal 
should be kept before them at all times. “ 


IV. Cotton Holds Steady 


brs cotton market during November showed slight 

change in price. The November forecast was 48,000 
bales below that of October. The promise now is for 
a crop of 14,483,000 bales. Demand both at home and 
abroad has shown some improvement. Middling % 
inch averaged 10.17 cents at the principal markets. As 
a matter of fact, some interior markets were paying 
better than that. The indicated average yield for the 
United States is now 154.2 pounds of lint to the acre. 
Quality is some better than that of the crop of 1929. 
As this is written, the unfilled orders of spinners have 
shown a decided increase—22 per cent, compared with 
those of October 1. That is quite significant and is a 
good sign. 

The vast difference in prices paid for similar grades 
of cotton at interior points is the one outstanding fea- 
ture of direct reports from these points giving actual 
grades sold and prices received by the farmers, as re- 
ported to us by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

At Shawnee, Oklahoma, middling 7% inch was bring- 
ing 9 cents on November 14. That same day middling % 
inch sold at 9.65 at San Augustine, Texas—a difference 
of $3.25 per bale in favor of the Texas point. On the 
same day that strict middling 15-16 
inch was selling for 9.35 cents at 
Wapanucka, Oklahoma, middling 15-16 
inch, a lower grade, was selling for 





not prevent later grazing or a crop 
of grain next summer, but real close 
grazing at this time will often pre- 
vent both. 


9. To prevent washing of the land 
is always a most timely job, but espe- 
cially at this time when the heavy 
winter rains are just “around the 
corner.” Where terraces are needed 
and not ‘yet made, make them now. 
Those not knowing how to proceed 
should consult the county agent. He 
will gladly help out. 

10. Here’s a round dozen reminders 
that are too timely and important to _ 
be left out :— 


1. Order seed and nursery catalogs early. 

2. Prune the scuppernongs at once. 

3. Breed cows now that are wanted at 
the pail next winter. 

4. Plant sweet peas in a deep trench. 

5. Leaves fallen from the trees are bet- 
ter manure than that from horse or cow. 
Don’t burn the leaves. 


6. Let’s sow wheat. We don’t have to 
send to Iowa to get home-grown flour. 


7. A plenty of litter will double the quan- 
tity of stable manure and keep the stock 
warm and productive, 


8. Cuttings from many shrubs, hedges, 
8rapevines, and fig bushes should be made 
before Chrstmas. 


9. Plow down all trash and weeds in the 
Sarden and plow up the insects. 


10. Winter plowing kills many insects 
that destroy the roasting ears, tomatoes, 
ead leafy plants, and also destroys cut- 
vorms, 


ll. Plant strawberry plants now and dew- 
berries and asparagus next March. 


.J2. An implement shed will double the 
life of farm equipment. 


II. Protect the Livestock 
From Wind and Rain 


HE sheltering or housing of live- 
stock is a simple but much neg- 
lected matter in the South. Warmth 
and ventilation need be given little 
Consideration. A shed closed tightly 





10.75 cents at Bonham, Texas. The 
difference here in price was $7 a bale 
in favor of a lower grade of cotton. 
The bale of strict middling should 
have brought a premium of $2 per 
bale. Add that to the $7 and you get 
$9 as the total difference. At Raleigh, 
North Carolina, middling % was 
bringing 10.75 cents the same day it 
was bringing 9.25 cents at Decatur, 
Alabama. Here is a difference of 
$7.50 per bale between two bales ex- 
actly alike. 

There is no legitimate excuse for 
any such differences as are here 
shown, Yet they are characteristic of 
what is going on all over the belt. 
We can never have uniformity until 
the farmer knows what his cotton is 
before it is offered for sale. Some 
system of grading must be developed 
that will give every bale of cotton its 
proper staple and grade classification 
before it leaves the gin. 

As long as the farmer is in the 
dark he is going to be short- 
changed. The codperatives are, of 
course, paying according to grade and 
staple. 

And by the way, have you noticed 
the ‘statements in the papers about 
what the cotton merchants are pre- 
paring to try to do to the Farm Board 
for helping the cotton growers? Well, 
they say, “Our very existence is at 
stake,” and are getting a fund of a 
hundred thousand dollars or so to- 
gether to have the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act amended or repealed!» Ac- 
cording to a copy of a telegram we 
have, it all started about the -middle 
of November and a lot of money had 
already been raised before the 10-day 
period following was up. We will 
have more to say about this later. 
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NTELLIGENT feeding 

of cattle is a smart 

enough job to interest 
any good man. The freez- 
ing of fruits to preserve 
the flavor of delicious ripe- 
i | ness is something new. Go- 
| ing hunting and getting shot 
sometimes go together. See 
‘that it doesn’t happen in 
your case. Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Whittle, and others have 
short articles on this page. 


Let’s Feed a Few 
Cattle 


By P. O- DAVIS 
. W. BURNS, animal 
husbandman of the ex- 
tension service of the 
Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn, is con- 
vinced that this winter pre- 
sents a good opportunity to 
make money by feeding 











found that the frozen prod- 
ucts are meeting public 
favor. 

With the development of 
the frozen fruit and vege- 
table business, it is ex- 
pected that the market for 
products that may be called 
“fresh” may be prolonged 
and that the demand~will, 
as a result, be greater. 


Help for Builders 


By G. M. CLARKE, JR. 


NE of the best books 

on the subject of 
farm buildings is  en- 
titled Farm Buildings, by 
Foster and Carter, pub- 
lished by John Wiley & 
Sons, N. Y. This book 
gives excellent informa- 
tion on the construction of 
the dairy barn, the horse 
barn, cattle and sheep 








beef cattle. This conclu- 
sion of his is based upon 
the cattle situation, present 
prices, the feed situation, 
and the market outlook for 
next spring and summer. 


The feeding period should 
be 90 to 120 days and cat- 
tle usually sell highest on 
Alabama markets during 
April and May. Therefore, 
feeders should plan to mar- 
ket their ‘cattle during these 
months, which means that 
they should begin feeding in either December or January. 

On the selection of cattle to feed Mr. Burns said:— 

1, Select cattle of as near the same size and type as 
possible. 

2. Six hundred to 700 pound steers are better for be- 
ginners than calves as they fatten easier and quicker. 

3. Start with enough cattle to have a carload to mar- 
ket. Units of 25 to 30 head will be about right. 

4, Castrate and dehorn all cattle before putting them 
in the feedlot. 

5. Any reliable commission firm will be glad to assist 
in locating suitable feeder cattle if they cannot be se- 
cured locally. 

He advised allowing feeder cattle to run on corn and 
bean fields 30 days before entering the feedlot. If no 
fields of this kind are available they should be started 
on a ration of hay, silage, and hulls with only 1 to 1% 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily. 

Feeding rules named by him are :— 

1, Give steers all the silage they will clean up and 
from three to five pounds of hay daily. 

2. Start the cottonseed meal at two pounds daily and 
increase at the rate of one pound per week until the 
maximum of seven pounds daily is reached. 

3. If feeding hulls, give steers all the hulls they will 
clean up and feed the cottonseed meal as described above. 


4. Six hundred pound steers should consume from 
35 to 45 pounds of silage daily when on full feed. 

As possible substitutes or additions to the above 
rations, Mr. Burns named :— 

1. Two pounds of velvet bean and pod meal may be 
substituted for one pound of cottonseed meal up to 50 
per cent of the ration. 

2. Peanut meal may be sustituted for one-half of the 
cottonseed meal if price justifies doing so. 

3. At prevailing prices four to five pounds of black- 
strap molasses may be added to either of the above 
rations profitably. Start with %4 pound daily and in- 
crease gradually to prevent scouring the steers. 

He recommended also a shed to protect cattle dur- 
ing cold weather and rains, particularly in the prairie 
section. 

To prevent mud interfering with feeding, use port- 
able troughs and move them as often as necessary. Have 
plenty of trough space to prevent crowding. Use high 
dry ground for feedlots. The steers should be fed twice 
daily. Cottonseed meal and molasses should be mixed 


thoroughly with hulls or silage, limiting the silage and 
hulls to what steers will clean up. 


“Keep fresh water and salt before them continuously,” 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 
PRBESIDENT ED. O’NEAL TALKS CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING TO THIS GROUP OF GENEVA COUNTY (ALABAMA) FARMERS 


Feeding Beef Cattle and Freezing Fresh Fruits— 


Two Crack Jobs 


he said. Unnecessary exercise or rough treatment will 
reduce gains. Such should be avoided. 





Progress of Freezing Fruit in 
Georgia 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


(sonra has made notable progress during this 
year in attacking the problems of frozen fruits dnd 
vegetables and has ventured in a commercial way 
in this new and promising field to the extent of estab- 
lishing two freezing plants, one at Montezuma and the 
other at Monticello. 

A bulletin prepared by J. G. Woodroof of the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station has been issued giving the re- 
sults of five years’ investigations. The station is cred- 
ited with having contributed the fundamental facts on 
which the commercial interests are depending for devel- 
oping their enterprises. 

On October 10 a conference was held at the experi- 
ment station attended by 100 men, some of whom have 
cooperated with the station in providing materials and 
refrigeration, engineering, and transportation informa- 
tion. The consensus of opinion of the conference was 
that the Georgia Experiment Station had contributed 
outstanding and advance information and that the sta- 
tion could be looked to for other essential facts. 

The first bulletin on the subject issued by the station 
deals with frozen peaches; another bulletin is in press 
on frozen figs, but work has been carried on with other 
products—grape pulp and juices, berries, cantaloupes, 
and vegetables. 

As brought out in the peach bulletin, the main object 
is to maintain fruits and vegetables in their fresh con- 
dition with color and texture as well as flavor of fresh 
fruit by freezing. Freezing alone will not do this and 
the station has Worked out formulas of sugar solutions 
for each fruit that will maintain the color. The 
vacuumation of containers and the use of chemicals are 
being studied. 

Various temperatures have been used and it was found 
that different fruits and vegetables require different 
temperatures for best results, but as a general rule the 
lower the temperature the better the frozen product. 

The bulletin reports studies on varieties and ripeness 
of peaches to be handled, peeling, pitting, slicing, filling 
of containers, the use of various containers, storage re- 
frigeration, shipping, and serving; and while it states 
that there are many things yet to be learned that may 
add to economy of frozen fruits, the successful freezing 
of some of the fruits and vegetables is no longer in 
doubt. Commercial concerns have demonstrated that it 
is possible to ship to distant markets and they have 


barns, general purpose 
barns, hoghouses, poultry 
houses, dwellings, etc., with 
all their equipment and 
accessories. Many details 
of construction are fully 
explained so that the farm- 
er, after carefully studying 
the book and making plans 
in accordance with its di- 
rection, should have no 
trouble in erecting a build- 
ing which will meet all re- 
quirements satisfactorily. 

This book also explains the laying out and planning 
of the farm with reference to the arrangement and 
grouping of the buildings so as to give greatest con- 
venience at least expense. The various materials 
used in building construction are discussed with in- 
formation on how to estimate the cost of building, how 
to draw plans, etc. 





A “Dozen Don’ts” for Farmers 
Who Hunt 


. T. QUINN, Alabama commissioner of game and 
fisheries, has issued 12 timely “don’ts” to sportsmen, 
These “don’ts” might very profitably be passed on to 

farmers who hunt rabbits, quail, and other wild life. 
The 12 advices and warnings follow :— 

1. Do not load your gun until reaching the hunting 
grounds. 

2. Do not carry loaded guns in automobiles or on 
horseback. 

3. Unload your gun before getting into a boat or skiff, 
and do not load in a moving boat. 

4, Always unload before climbing fences and never 
lean a loaded gun against a house, tree, or other sup- 
port. 

5. Never ‘point your gun, at any object unless you ex- 
pect to shoot. 

6. Never put your hand on the muzzle of the gun, 


7. Never carry your gun with the safety off. 

8. Never rest the muzzle on the ground. 

9. Do not jump a ditch with a loaded gun. 

10. Do not carry a loaded gun into the house or load 
your gun inside the house. 

11. It is usually the “unloaded gun” that kills—never 
point one at anybody. 

12. Do not shoot at a question mark—it might be a 
man, . 





Killing Honeysuckle 


. HAT will kill honeysuckle?” 


This is a most difficult plant to eradicate and 
the only effective way that we know is to remove those 
portions which are above ground and cover all the 
space over which new shoots are apt to grow with @ 
one-half inch deep layer of salt; the cheapest rock 
salt obtainable will be satisfactory. This, will, in all 
probability, prevent growth of any kind on this spot 
for several years. 
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Orchard and Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 


ON’T mulch _ strawberries with 

grass and weeds containing seed, as 
by so doing trouble with these will be 
encountered later. 

2. That portion of the garden not grow- 
ing winter vegetables or a cover crop 
should be plowed now and left rough. 
This will cause the ground to dry out 
and warm up more quickly, making for 
earlier spring planting. 

3. When setting fruit or other trees 
never let the roots be exposed to the air 
for any length of time. Keep wrapped 
with wet sacks or other material or in a 
bucket or tub of water. Follow direc- 


tions in accompanying illustration and all 
or nearly all of them should live. 





WORK IN WITH FINGERS 
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QO nore- wanur Less WELL ROTTED AND THOROUGH 
LY MIXED WITH THE SOIL SHOULD BE USED ONLY ON TOPIF 
USED A 


4. The pecan shuck worm spends the 
winter in the old shucks. Destroy by 
plowing them under. The scab disease 
spores go through the winter on old 
leaves, broken twigs, husks, and mum- 
mied nuts, Rake up and burn all of 
these. 

5. Give fruit trees plenty room. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by too close setting. 
Peaches should be at least 20 to 22 feet 
apart each way; apples 35 to 45; pears 
25 to 35; grapes 10 to 12, and pecans 60 
to 70. 

6. Wrap the young fruit trees with 
cornstalks, newspapers, or poultry wire 
to prevent rabbits from gnawing the 
bark. Let the material used press tightly 
against the ground and extend at least 
24 to 30 inches high. 


7. This is the best time of year to 
cut out blighted branches in apple and 
pear trees. Cut well below the point 
where the wood is dead in order to in- 
sure the removal of all diseased portions. 


7 


Disinfect knife after each cut by dip- 
ping in a solution made by mixing mer- 
curic cyanide (1 part to 500 water), and 
bichloride of mercury (1 part to 500 wa- 
ter). Burn the branches cut out. 

8. Heading back when planted is essen- 
tial for growing a properly shaped fruit 








BEFORE PRUNING AFTER PRUNING. 
tree. The illustration herewith shows 
a three, two, and one-year-old apple tree 
before and after heading back, and is the 
right way to trim pears, plums, cherries. 
and apples. The peach is headed back 
even more severely and a little lower 


9. Spray all fruit trees between now 
and Christmas, if possible, for San Jose 
scale. Use oil emulsion at the rate of 
one gallon to 20 gallons of water. Apply 
on a warm, calm, sunshiny day if possi- 
ble, and never when temperature is be- 
low freezing. 

10. Few of us make our gardens rich 
enough, let alone too rich. Twenty two- 
horse loads on half an acre is not too 
much. Better apply it now, scattering 
broadcast on top of ground. 


11. Have the rhubarb and asparagus 
rows or beds in the garden been mulched 
yet? If not, cover right away with an 
application of two to three inches of well 
rotted stable manure. 


12. To make pruning cuts smooth, 
sharp tools are essential. Partly mash- 
ing off a branch by using dull edges is 
inexcusable in pruning, and when done 
will usually cost the grower, in the form 
of diseased branches, a hundred times 
what it would have cost to have made a 
smooth, even cut. 





Two coats of good oil paint over a 
smooth plaster make a satisfactory fintsh 
for kitchen walls. 








Getting Two Papers? 


F YOU ate, why don’t you let us stop one of them so you can get the 

other for a longer time? All you have to do is to send us the two address 
labels and tell us you’d like to have a little merger of your subscriptions. 
We'll be glad to add up the balance of time due you on each and let you 
have one paper for the combined time still due on the two. 
in the blank below and mail it to us :— 

Dear Sir:—I am getting two copies of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist every time. They come addressed as follows :— 
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You have merged your papers, now please merge my subscriptions. 
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Dairying, Hogs, Poultry, Feed Crops and 
Cotton pay this farmer 14% 
on his investment 


A herd of registered Jerseys, a beautiful flock of White 
Leghorns, litters of growing pigs, feed crops of grain sorghum, 
Sudan, Red Top Cane, with cotton on the side, a vegetable 
garden and orchard—a nice substantial home, all conveniences, 
including piano and radio, and a net income from his farm of 
$5,000.00 a year. That’s Mr. Echols’ reward from farming on 
the South Plains of Texas! 


The Land of Opportunity 


There are millions of acres of rich virgin soil available on 
the South Plains at $30 to $50 an acre. Soil that has never felt 
the plow, stored with fertility by nature, ready to produce feed 
crops, grain, corn, cotton, live stock, poultry, on a paying basis. 
An abundant supply of pure water at 20 to 25 feet depth. 
Close to good, year ‘round markets—among progressive, hos- 
pitable neighbors—a land that offers a prosperous, happy future 
to farmers with vision, ability and ambition. 


Come to the South Plains of Texas 


Make the home of your dreams, where you and your chil- 
dren will get the benefit of constantly enhancing land values. 
Where you can enjoy a profit from your labor and investment, 
and live in a healthful, invigorating climate. 


Free Booklet 


To tell you the many things you want to know about this 
wonderful country, we have prepared a booklet—“Farm Life 
on the South Plains’”—profusely illustrated, loaded with facts 
about soil, climate, crops, land values, labor costs, living condi- 
tions—a complete, true picture of what you will find here. 

Clip and mail the coupon below for your copy—any special 
information that you may want will be cheerfully furnished on 
request. 


ll 


A $5,000 a Year 
South Plains Farmer 


MR.R.E. ECHOLS « » DAWSON COUNTY 


NS of TEXAS 


The Spokesman, 
The South Plains, Inc., Dept. P.F.-1 
Lubbock, Texas. 


SOUTH PLAINS OF TEXAS.” 


Name 


Please send me your book, “FARM LIFE ON’ THE 
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or Route 





Post Office 
or City. State. 
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N A certain Friday the 13th 

of a spring month eight per- 

sons gathered at Surrey 
Hall, an old Virginia estate, for a 
week end house party. The host- 
ess was Alma Brent, 2a wealthy 
young widow. Helen Payne, her 
secretary, was helping her enter- 
tain, and the six guests included 
Jimmy Parr, a former baseball 
player, and Julia his wife; Irene 
Trevor, a successful actress from 
London, getting ready to make her 
New York debut; Lord Rupert 


Who 


Alma 


Killed 


Brent? 








Corbyn, an Englishman in business 





in New York; Hugh Brent, Al- 
ma’s nephew-in-law and presump- 
tive heir; and John Bannister. 

In conversation with Irene, Bannister revealed the 
real purpose of his visit. Surrey Hall had belonged to 
the Bannisters for generations but had for years been 
leased, first to “Plunger” Dunbar, a gambler, and for 
six years to Mrs. Brent. John had recouped the family 
fortunes and wanted possession of the place at the 
expiration of the lease, which would be in a few 
months, but Alma claimed to have an unrecorded 
option given by his father, and she was determined to 
exercise that option. John had come to Surrey Hall 
to see if he could do in person what he had failed to 
do by correspondence—persuade Alma to give him 
possession. 


About 4 o’clock next morning the household was wak- 
ened by a woman’s screams, coming apparently from 
Alma’s room. The four men reached the corridor out- 
side her rooms simultaneously; and when Alma did 
not answer, they opened her door to find her stabbed 
to the heart. No trace of an intruder nor of the knife 
with which she was killed could be found, either by the 
guests in the house or by Sheriff Oliver or Coroner 
Britz, but a bloodstained handkerchief marked with a 
“B” was found on the floor 
near Alma’s bed. Oliver and 
‘Britz decided to question the 
members of the party one 
by one and chose to do this e 
in Alma’s upstairs sitting 
room, next to her bedroom. V1 

As Helen had been a perma- 
nent member of the house- 
hold, it was decided to ques- 

‘tion her first. Dr. Britz 

found her in the garden 

with Hugh, and when he 

asked her to come upstairs, 

Hugh gave her a meaning 

look and imperceptibly shook his head. Her answering 
glance meant that she understood—but what was their 
secret? (Here the story continues.) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A Missing Option, a Cancelled Check, a Blood-stained 
Handkerchief, and Corbyn’s Engagement 


= OW,” began the coroner, as Helen seated her- 
self, “we want to ask you a good many questions 
about the guests here in the house. I’m going to be 
frank with you from the beginning and tell you that, 
after looking things over, as we see it now, Mrs. Brent 
must have been killed by somebody whose room is on 
this east corridor. That is, if Mr. Parr’s statement is 
true—and we believe it is. But we are going to take 
@no chances. We want to learn all that we can about 
all of the guests. What can you tell us of the Parrs? 
We'll begin with them.” 

“Very little, I’m afraid,” the girl answered. “I met 
them for the first time when they arrived yesterday. I 
never saw them before. They were friends of Mrs. 
Brent when she was in New York this winter. You 
know, perhaps, that she spent about three months up 
there and’ has been home for only about two or three 
weeks.” 

“Yes, I knew that she had been away. Then you 
can think of no reason why the Parrs should be in any 
way implicated ?” 

“No indeed. None at all.” 

Dr. Britz nodded. ‘“That’s all I want to know about 
them—for the present. Now about Miss Trevor? Is 
she an old friend? Was she in New York with Mrs. 
Brent?” 

“No. Mrs. Brent just met her yesterday.” 

“Yes? Then how did it happen that she was invited 
here to stay ?” 


ELEN considered for some time before she re- 
plied. “I don’t know,” she said slowly, still hesi- 
tating. “I’ve wondered a good deal myself.” She 
stopped speaking again. Then, her mind made up, 
she continued » “I can’t help feeling that it is, in a way, 
disloyal to talk of her affairs, but if it will help you to 
get to the bottom of what has happened, I think that I 
should. Mrs. Brent didn’t like Miss Trevor and I 
don’t think that Miss Trevor cared at all for Mrs. 
Brent. I’ve never understood just why she was invited 
down here, nor why she should have accepted the 
invitation.” 
Again Helen fell silent. 
you the whole thing, as I know it,” she decided. 


Then, “I might as well tell 
“Mrs. 


Brent was very much interested in Lord Corbyn—and 
Lord Corbyn is engaged to Miss Trevor. This past winter, 
in New York, Corbyn and Mrs. Brent were together a 





LORD RUPERT 
CORBYN 





great deal. So much, that one of the society papers 
printed a paragraph suggesting an engagement. Miss 
Trevor was playing in London at the time. She’s an 
actress, you know, and didn’t arrive in New York until 
after Mrs. Brent came back home. When Mrs, Brent first 
got here, I’m sure that she had no intention of asking 
Miss Trevor down. Then, about 10 days ago, she de- 


ay the Thirteenth 


By BEALE DAVIS 
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cided to do so. Why, I don't know. But I do know 
that the whole week end was arranged for Miss Trevor 
and Lord Corbyn. Mrs. Brent waited to ask anyone 
else until she found whether they were going to accept.” 
The two men exchanged glances. 

“Do you think that Lord Corbyn was—as they say— 
entangled in any way?” the coroner inquired. 

Helen smiled at the word. “Naturally, I don’t know.” 


R. BRITZ returned her smile. “And Lord Cor- 
byn, what do you know of him?” 

“Not much more than you do. Except that he’s 
English, engaged to Miss Trevor and in America to 
try to make money, I can’t tell you a thing. He’s an- 
other of them that I met yesterday for the first time.” 

“And you say that you have no idea how far things 
had gone between him and Mrs. Brent?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Then that ends that. Now let’s see who is next on 
our list. Bannister. Can you tell me anything about 
him ?” 

“Yes, a good deal. 
of this place.” 

“Well, d me for an old fool,” Captain Oliver 
ejaculated. “Excuse me, Miss Payne, that cuss word 
just slipped out,” he apologized hastily. “No wonder his 
face is familiar. I knew him when he was a little boy, 
and his daddy before him—and then didn’t even recog- 
nize him downstairs. I must be getting doty. Fine 
people, the Bannisters, Britz. All of them moved away 
from down here in the county before your time, but 
there was a time when the Bannisters were the big 
people around here. Wonder that he was one of Mrs. 
Brent’s guests. Excuse me for saying it, Miss Payne, 
but you know people around here—the old families 
in the county, I mean—weren’t any too fond of “Mrs. 
Brent. Sort. of looked on her as an outsider and 
resented her being here at Surrey Hall.” 

“I realize that perfectly,” Helen answered. “I dis- 
covered it two years ago—almost as soon as I came 
here as secretary.” 

“How did Mrs. Brent and Johnny Bannister—he 
must be Johnny—get to be friends?” the sheriff con- 
tinued, all interest now that he had discovered who 
Bannister was. 

“You'd hardly call them friends. Mr. Bannister came 
down here on business, really.” 

"Ves tad 

“There has been a lot of correspondence between him 
and Mrs. Brent about Surrey Hall. I’ve typed a dozen 
or more letters to him. Apparently, Mr. Bannister has 
made a lot of money and, not unnaturally, wanted his 
place back when Mrs. Brent’s lease expired. She didn’t 
want to give it up. Wanted to buy. She had an option.” 


To begin with, he’s the owner 





Suave 


“4% ZOU don't say so! That certainly surprises me. I 

wonder how she ever got old man Bannister to 
give her one? She must have had him where the hair 
was short to get that out of him. Reckon he must 
have been_in a hole and had to rent the place out and 
she wouldn’t do business on any other terms. Was this 
option ever recorded in the clerk’s office at the court- 
house ?” 

“No, it wasn’t. Mr. Bannister—this Mr, Bannister’s 
father—didn’t want it to be. At least, so Mrs. Brent 
wrote in one of her letters. He was sort of aooath't 
suppose, and didn’t want it known to the public. That's 


why the lease has a clause in it making it impossible: to« 


sell the property duting her 


tenancy without her consent;: 
She told me that she intended | 





to record the option just: be- 
fore her lease 
then buy the place.” 


Was “T see,” Captain Oliver put 
in. “I thought that option 


couldn’t be on record. Every- 
It the 








body in the county would 
have been talking about it if 
it had been.” 

Helen took up her story 
again. “Mr. Bannister offered 
her every sort of inducement 
to surrender the option, but 
she wouldn’t give it up. That’s 
why he came down—to try to 
do personally what he hadn't 
been able to do by letter.” 

“Have you ever seen the option?” 

“T’ve seen it often enough—the outside of it—but 
I’ve never read it. She kept it in a steel strong box, 
along with a lot of other papers, in that bottom drawer 
over there,” Helen told him, nodding her head toward 
the mahogany secretary between the windows, 

“Is the box locked?” 

“Yes. 


3” 


locked. 
“Have you got a key?” 
“No, I haven't. I have keys 
to nearly everything else here, 
but Mrs. Brent never gave 
me one to that box. She 
always kept that herself. I'll 
get it.” Helen half rose 
from her seat, then remem- 
bering what was in, the next 
room—for the moment she 
had forgotten—sank back in 
her chair. “Would you mind 
getting it? I don’t...” 
“Sit still. Sit still. I'll go,” Captain Oliver offered, 
getting up. “Where will I find it?” 
“On the key ring in her handbag.” 


Corbyn? 


She always kept it 


FTER the sheriff had gone, closing the door be- 

hind him, Helen went over to thé secretary. 
“While he’s looking for the key, I might as well get 
the box out,” she explained, as she stooped and opened 
the bottom drawer. “Here it is.” She lifted out an 
oblong, felt-covered box and placed it on a big blotter 
on the open secretary. “Look Dr. Britz!” she cried out 


excitedly. “Somebody has been in it! The lock’s 
broken !” 
Dr. Britz jumped up and hurried to her side. 


“Sheriff !” he called out to the man in the next room. 
“Sheriff! No need to look for the key. Somebody 
has broken open the box.” 

“You say that somebody has broken open the box?” 
Captain Oliver demanded as he came through the door. 

“Yes. Forced the lock. Come here and look at it.” 

For a moment, while the sheriff arfd Helen were 
examining the broken lock, Dr. Britz stood silent, 
thinking. ; 

“Unless I’m entirely on the wrong trail,” he an- 
nounced slowly, “it’s a waste of time to look for the 
option in that box.” . 

“Why?” Helen and Captain Oliver demanded at the 
same time, going ‘back to their chairs and preparing 
to listen to the coroner’s theory. 

“Because you won't find it. It isn’t there and it 
wasn’t there last night. If it had been, Mrs. Brent 
would be alive now, not lying in there, stabbed to 
death.” 

“You're figuring too fast for me. 
you,” the sheriff admitted, 

Dr. Britz smiled. “I may be wrong,” he said, “but 
let’s look and see whether the paper is there or not. 
He opened the lid and peered inside. The box was 
almost filled with papers. 


YING on top of them was a cloth covered book. 
; “What’s this?” He lifted it out and opened it. 

“Looks like a book of snapshots. Wonder why she 
put them away so carefully? Do you know, Miss 
Payne?” he inquired, handing it over to her. 

“I recognize the book, but I’ve no idea why she put 
it in there unless it was just to weight down the papers. 
We came across it one day just after she got bac 
from New York, when we were clearing out the draw- 
ers in a desk downstairs that we had not had use for 
before. It was among a lot of old plunder that the 
last tenant, Mr. Dunbar, I believe his name was, must 
have left behind him. Just the pictures of a lot of 


I don’t follow 


people, with their names and (Continued on page 21). ) 


expired. and“ 
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BOSTROM II IMPROVED 





With 
beg 7 4° ~ 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agricul- 
tural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and individ- 
ual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use and endorse 
every claim made for the BOSTROM, and so will you, 
our unqualified money-back guarantee 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated description 
of Level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and money back 
or better still, ORDER NOW 4 


after using it; 
settles that. 


order blanks, 
heavy rains set in, Weight is pounds. 
PRICE $20.00. 

Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
522 Stonewall St. 


NEW 


ATLANTA, GA, 








U00 Vegetables and 
Flowers of Superior Quality 
New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks-—sure, vigorous pro- 
ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 

have always given the desired results. 
Extra packages sent free for trial with 
each seed order, 
FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers, 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


139 S. First St., Rockford, Ill. 23% ’ 








When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured, Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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DRY GOODS - 


A REAL BARGAIN 
ALL GOOD QUALITY MATERIALS 
No Voile, Scrim or Crepe. 20 Yds. 
Dress Prints, Gingham, Chambray, 
cle. All beautiful new patterns, 2 to 
5 yard lengths. Suitable for Dresses, 
pro 8, Children’s Garments, etc. 
FREE—{ Piece of Beautiful Silver- 
ware with Each Bundle. 2 Bundies 

(40 Yds.) only $3.89. Send No 

Money. Order Now. Pay postman 


amou it plus few cents postage when 
delivered. Money back if not pleased. 
J-B-SUPPLY CO., Dept. 6, Thompsonville, 
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Guaranteed to split all kinds of tim! 7716 — 4 


po oy Fost prepaid to any address in rie $ 
mouey order, check or cash to 


Men Wanted 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tean, 
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Our Farm Sermon 
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By REV. J 1{OLLAND 


Commonplace Careers 
in 


“How can I be happy 


Since I happe 
live in the midst of 
commonplace duties, 


ers, how I attempt 

to compose my) self, 
19779 

I often imagine 





ers, 


be happier. 
over me I recall the fact that the great- 
est being who ever lived upon this planet 
“had nowhere to lay His head.” I re- 
member that President Wilson, during 
the terrible days of the World War, slip- 
ped into a movie one night to get away 
from people. As soon as he was discov- 
ered a cry arose demanding a speech. He 
said, “My friends, you are not looking at 
the President of the United States to- 
night. You see only a very tired man 
who is trying to forget his problems.” 


Really, there are no fortunate people, 
if by that word you mean people whose 
lives are free from burdens and cares 
and disappointments. 


When Jesus of Nazareth laid down the 
constitution for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
in the fifth chapter of Matthew, He placed 
His faith in the happiness and success of 
human lives in mental attitudes and moral 
altitudes. Commonplaceness can be lifted 
into uncommonness of quality anywhere 
on earth, once we begin to measure worth 
in the scales of Christ. 


1749 


Right where you are can be the horizon 
of Heaven. Very few of us cannot have 
at least a few good books. While some 
are denied the joys of human love, and 
others are made to suffer because of the 
treachery of lovers, on the whole, prac- 
tically everybody can find enough joy to 
sing now and then a snatch of a happy 
song 


Dr. Grenfell, one of the conspicuous 
characters of the world, physician and 
missionary to the fisher folk off the coast 
of Labrador, wrote this line: “If I were 
annihilated tomorrow I would know that 
I had already found the supreme joys 
of human life. I 
games and animals, the sea and travel 
and friendship. To those have been add- 
ed the supreme joys which a wife and 
child can bring. I have had many op- 
portunities to help other people over hard 
places. This dast, the joy of kindness, is 
in a way the greatest in life, for it is 
always within reach of every human be- 
ing.” No neig..borhood can be so dreary 
as to preclude the happy opportunity of 
kindness and helpfulness. 


if 


I confess that I can always find in the 
teachings and personality of Christ suf- 
ficient inspiration to right me in my 
mental attitudes toward my personal life 
and the lives of others. 

To me it 


e 


is a suggestion «f{ infinite 


labor, misunderstandings, and finally 
martyrdom. Yet, in the midst of terrific 
hostile environment He found the highest 
satisfaction attainable in doing good, and 
carried it to the perfect height of receiy- 
ing pleasure in forgiving His enemies. 


It is my belief that no station in life 
is so lowly that it cannot be lifted up into 
gladness, and a good measure of happiness, 
through the reactions of prayer, kindness, 





and helpfulness. 


TROUBLED reader writes me thus: 


an ordi- 


nary place and amid the most ordinary 
duties ?” 


to 


I will try to tell her, | 
and hundreds of oth- | 


had I greater pow- | 
or greater re- | 
sponsibilities, or a larger salary, I might | 
When such a mood comes | 


have had books and | 


meaning that when the Perfect Man came | 
to this earth He encountered poverty, hard | 
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This NEW 
FEEDING 
MANUAL 
endorsed by 
LEADING 
LIVESTOCK 

AUTHORITIES 


Every Farmer, dairyman, 
livestock raiser should have a copy! 


| ween for greater profit is a subject of vital interest to every farmer, 
dairyman or rancher. No longer is the feeding of livestock a haphazard 

uess. Facts have been established which prove that certain feeds properly 
Blended give certain results. It has been proven that COTTONSEED 
MEAL properly fed produces greater gains, in quicker time at less cost 
when fed to beef cattle and hogs, increases the milk flow and decreases 
the cost of feeding dairy cows, and is invaluable in feeding the lamb 
and ewe for a greater lamb and wool crop. Do you know how to feed 
COTTONSEED MEAL for greater profit. This book gives rations and 
feeding information that has been endorsed by leading livestock authorities 
all over the U.S. A. It costs you nothing. Why not sign and mail the 
coupon below. There's no obligation and it may mean much to you. 





























































Every dairy farmer and livestock feeder needs 

the authoritative, practical feeding informa- 

tion this book contains. Sign the coupon now. 

Se ees eS ae eee eSB eee eS eS eB eaeewe ee SS Se = 

NATIONAL COTTONSEED Propucts AssOciaTION 

1408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Please send me your bulletin, "1930 F 


1930 
FEEDING 
PRACTICES 





Columbia, South Carolina 
Columbia National Bank Bldg C-330 





‘ceding Practices.” 
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attle are advertised in our paper. Look through 


1e leading breeds o t 
ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 


th e- classified and “display 


If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
be had from most any breeder, 



























For Farm Relief! 


Numerous farmers, instead of selling grain 
at low prices, are grinding it for feed. A 
Stover Hammer Mill permits you to turn 
losses into profits. Cheap grain and rough- 
age can be easily converted into high priced 
animal products. 20% can be saved by grind- 
ing small grain—33+3% by grinding roughage. 
Numerous exclusive features found on no 

ees Satis Siveet other mill. Write us for prices, literature and 
FREEPORT, ILL. name of nearest dealer. 
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'A LABAMA 


peanuts are 


produced 

hogs and 
at present attracting nation 
, wide attention. A peanut- 
| fed hog display by 10 coun- 
ties of Southeast Alabama 
at the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chica- 
go this year greatly increas- 
ed this interest. In addition, 
Dale County had a peanut 
exhibit. 

So extensive has been the 
interest in peanuts and pork 
produced in Southeast Ala- 
bama that G. W. Ray, coun- 
ty agent, Miss Lavada Cur- 
tis, home _ demonstration 
agent, and J. O. Deloney, 
president of the Dale Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, have pre- 


pared a pamphlet giving 
some interesting facts and 
figures. Here is what it 
says :-— 


_ “The 1930 peanut acreage 
in Alabama is 277,000 acres 


and it is distributed as fol- 
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season reduces the number of 
hens on the yard. The profit 


~~ 


+i per hen is raised by this 
#4 operation but the total in- 
ad come reduced. What can the 
} poultryman do to increase 
i the total “income during, the 
é summer ? Winter . hatched 


pullets solve the ‘problem, 
If properly cared for, these 
pullets will lay 50 to 60 per 
cent through July, August, 
and September. 
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After September they will 
slow up unless placed under 
artificial lights. Many farm 
owners do not have equip- 
ment to light the hens. 
Hence they will go into molt 
and lay few eggs during 
November and December. 
After they have molted and 
come back into production 
the eggs are suitable for 
hatching. Winter pullets, if 
properly cared for, will pro- 
duce strong, vigorous chicks 
after the molting period. 
The eggs will also be larger. 








lows: Coffee, 54,000; Gene- 
va, 36,000; Dale, 35,000; 
Pike, 26,000; Barbour, 24,- 
000; Houston, 24,000; Hen- 
ry, 23,000; Butler 18,000; 
Covington, 12,000, and Cren- 
shaw 10,000. This makes a total of 
262,000 acres of the state’s entire peanut 
acreage located in these 10 counties. 

“These same 10 peanut producing 
counties last year put on the market 
about $1,250,000 in hogs above what was 
used to feed the people living in this 
section. All of this pork was produced 
from peanuts. 

“There has been in the past several 
years unjust criticism brought against 
peanut pork. These false ideas about 
peanut pork have, one by one, been ex- 
ploded by the leading scientists in the 
United States and today this product 
stands unaccused. It now remains for 
the producers and packers of this meat 
to advertise its equal and superior quali- 
ties to the meat consuming public.” 

L. O. BRACKEEN. 


Winter Hatched Pullets 
Are Profitable 


By R. J. RICHARDSON 

OME few years ago in Georgia one 

could find very few poultrymen who 
hatched or bought chicks for layers in 
January or February. Practically all 
chicks bought early in the winter were 
raised to the broiler or fryer age and then 
sold. Prices paid for meat were high in 
March and April and in the majority of 
cases a large percentage of chicks was 
raised to the market weight. Hence the 
individual realized a fair profit from the 
meat project. Little or no thought was 
given to the fact that the pullet chicks 
hatched this early would be good layers. 

In South Georgia where the winter is 
short and the summer season long the 
poultrymen found that winter hatched 
pullets are very profitable. In Camden 
County, four years ago a campaign was 
Jaunched to hatch half the chicks early— 
—January or February—and half late— 
April. The poultrymen codperated in this 
program and found many profitable fea- 
tures to the January or February hatched 
chicks. 

In the first place the chicks grow off 
much more rapidly, due to the fact that 
the weather is cool. Summer weather 
slows the growth of the young chicks con- 
siderably. Less trouble was experienced 
with disease and parasites in particular. 
Later in the spring many of the inter- 
mediate hosts of parasites, such as flies, 
snails, earthworms, and slugs, are active 
and within reach of the young chicks. 
During the winter none of the above men- 
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A BIG BOOST FOR PEANUTS AND PEANUT-FED PORK 


Dale County's prize exhibit at the State Fair of Alabama in Montgomery. 
of peanuts and peanut products on to Chicago where thousands are viewing it as a part of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, 


around the houses and yards. This one 
feature insures the chicks a_ healthier 
Start. 

Weather conditions are not as favor- 
able for outbreaks of coccidiosis during 
the winter as later in the spring when the 
weather is warm and more rain is sent 
down by the clouds. The healthy start 
and rapid growth thereafter of the early 
hatched chicks insures the owner of the 
brood a flock of large, fully matured pul- 
lets, early in the summer. 

Through previous years of observation 
the best season for broilers and fryers on 
the open market is March and April. The 
highest prices are paid for meat during 
this season, the early spring. Therefore, 
the poultryman who has cockerels ready 
for market in March or April will find 
good prices prevailing. If he has raised 
a large percentage (90 per cent to the 
2-pound weight) then he will realize a 
small profit on each cockerel. 


One of the regsons for stressing this 
point is the fact that the more profit real- 
ized on the cockerels the less money it 
will take to raise the pullets to maturity. 
This one point, reducing the cost per pul- 


let at laying age, should appeal and mean 
much to every poultryman. Cutting pro- 
duction costs allows one to operate on a 
more narrow margin of profit. The pres- 
ent financial condition of the country 
manifests itself in lower prices on most 
every commodity and to meet such a 
problem successfully the poultryman must 
reduce the cost of raising the new pullet 
crop. 


Some poultry owners keep records the 
year round. Figures show that some pul- 
lets cost the owner $1.50 at maturity. This 
figure is high, too high for economical 
operation. Other figures show that good 
pullets at maturity cost the owner 80 
cents. This figure was on a flock of Jan- 
uary 25 hatch. Later in the season, April 
15, the same flock owner raised the second 
flock of pullets. This flock cost on an av- 
erage $1.15 per chick. Many poultry- 
men in Georgia are finding the early 
hatched chick the cheapest to raise to 
maturity. 


Each year the market for summer eggs 
is good. If production is around 50 per 
cent the flock owner can realize a good 
substantial profit. Heavy culling at this 
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AVIATORS AND 4-H LEADER BOYS—EACH A PIONEER IN HIS FIELD 


When the three new York-to-Buenos Aires non-stop fliers last summer were forced to 
parachute near Bostwick, Georgia, the 4-H leader boys at Camp Wilkins that week got the 


long-to-be-remembered experience of meeting them. 
camp July 14-19, and in the-second row, left to right: M. C. Armel, Athens aviator; Jimmy 
Garrigan, pilot; Ruddy Enslow, pilot and radio operator; Gar 


wee who 


In the picture are the leader boys in 


land Peed, Jr., pilot and leader, 
ers. 





Dale carried this unusual display 






If the poultryman will sit 
down and figure the number 
of months the winter hatch- 
ed pullets lay, price paid for 
eggs those months, their 
value as breeders, cost of raising to ma- 
turity, and the percentage of good layers 
at maturity in comparison to late hatched 
pullets, he can readily see how much 
superior the early pullets are. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
encourage everyone to hatch all the pul- 
lets early during the winter months. Ev- 
ery flock owner should hatch or buy two 
broods of chicks each year, one early and 
one late hatch. The late hatch, not later 
than April 15, is for one main purpose— 
to produce eggs when the early hatch and 
hens are out of production. 


Any poultry owner who does not strive 
for eggs each month in the year is not on 
a sound production basis. Hatch the pul- 
lets so each month during the summer and 
fall the egg basket will be kept busy 
bringing in the eggs. 


Voice of the Farm 
Likes Dr. Holland 


By HERBERT A. WILLIAMS, SR. 
Glascock County, Ga. 

E HAVE been subscribers to The 

Progressive Farmer for many 
years, and Dr. Holland’s writings each 
week are worth to any thinker many 
times the price. His sermon on “Jumbo 
Worshippers” is one of the best by far 
it has been my pleasure to read or listen 
to in all the days of my 55 years of 
living. 


One Article Worth 100 


Years’ Subscription 
By J. P. TEDFORD 
Morgan County, Alabama 

HAVE been taking The Progressive 
Farmer many years and I must say 
it has been a great help. A few years 
ago one of the writers wrote a piece on 
how to set and repair a mowing machine. 
This piece alone has been worth enough 
to pay my subscription 100 years. | 
could name several others that have 
helped just as much. Yes, one is catch- 
ing the hawk with the steel trap. I have 
one jump trap setting on a 2x4x16 that 
has caught since last October 21 chicken 
hawks and 13 hoot owls. Every one I 
see come into the fields gets in this trap. 
You can kill the rats but you can’t kill 

the hawks and owls. 
P. S.—Please give me credit for one 
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more hawk—there’s one on the pole now: —_ 
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99° OLD PLANTATION 
. SEASONING 





Makes Sausage 
Taste BETTER! 


STEN FOLKS: Here’s the good old Coun- 

try Sausage seasoning you've been look- 

ing for! Just one whiff starts your mouth 
watering. One taste calls for the second help- 
ing of sausage flavored with Legwg’s Old Plan- 
tation Seasoning. 
A complete blend, Sealed in flavor-tight bags ready to 
use. Nothing to add. Very economical. Just sprinkle con- 
tents over amount of meats called for and grind; no 
mixing; no weighing; no 
guessing akes sausage 
look better, keep better 
nd taste better! If dealer 
san’t supply it, send 26¢ 
for regular No. 25 bag to 
season 25 pounds of gau- 
sage, and Farmer's Hand 
on Home Meat Cur- 


Dept. “G" 


IACC.LEGG PACKING CO.INC.™ 


BIRMINGHAM,ALA..US.A 
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ing. 











‘ =~ T want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it~ 


Ill Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages, The extra package is your ree, One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 daya. If not entirely aat- 
lefied, your money back, Write at once to E, B. Marchall, Pros, 
tq. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1612, Milwaukee, Wis. 












BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 


If you are planning on making a 
we. don’t pase this bargaint 










Send 
No Money 











THE (MPROVED 

STAR PEA HULLER 

THE STAR (8 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Poas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and ff 
you study true eéconomy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullera in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and stylos, 
60 bushels per nour 
for Catalog and Prices. 


(MPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


CHATTANOOGA 
Dept. B, Chattaneoga, Tonn. 





} fate ngs aad bow tac 
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TRUST YOU mts 20° pacue 


more money to a+, OX 
|. You may win, Write for eects 
COUNTY S44D 80. Station 





WAY TO PULL 


FASTEST-EASIEST “Somes 


-~AND YOU MAKE BIG SPARE TIME MONEY 
ONLY 10% DOWN He'e easy to clear lends d gaay 
- make big money with a Her- 
EASY PAYMENT: cules one A Stump Puller. 
+ ousands say it . better, 
‘ests DD 


” sbecia Loe RS Se co, 


$013 29th St., Centerville, ta. 


HOTELMETROPOLE Walnut St., bet. 6th and 

7th. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Single rooms with hath, $2.50 to $5 a day. 
Double rooms with bath, $4.50 to $7 a day. 

. PERIN W. SCARBOROUGH, Gonoral Managor 

Frank E. Martin and Harold D. Mason, Asso. Managors 
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Random Bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


N THE Dixie District of the Atwater 
Kent auditions Miss Mary George Cort- 
ner, soprano, New Orleans, La., and Wil- 
liam Eugene Loper, baritone, Jackson, 
Miss., were recently announced as win- 
ners. They will receive gold medals and 


will compete with eight winners from other 
sections of the country in the national 
held in N¢ Ww Decem- 


finals York 


ber 14 


fo be 


We thought you'd like to see how the 
Quaker Man looks, so here’s his likeness, 


By the way, did you ever hear Phil 
spring a Scotch joke? No? Well, there’s 
a reason. He draws a Scotch control en- 
gineer in the morning and another in the 

















‘00K, TRI QUAKEK MAN’ 
evening, and each has sworn to cut Phil 
off the air immediately if he starts a 
Scotch joke 

1? 9 
O ( ilumbia's radio stars recalls 
the ti when instead reading his 
script, he had it read to him and mem- 
orized it He is Jimmy McCallion, 
“Ulysses” of the Eskimo Pie program. 
He couldn’t read because he was only 
seven vears old when he started in radio. 
He is eleven now. 
1% 49 
“Negro Rhapsody” by Mayhew Lake 
which was presented by Lake and his 
band for the first time over the Columbia 
chain recently was once threatened with 
extinction before it had been heard. Two 
years ago, Mr. Lake was on his way to 
New Jersey where he had promised t 


show the score to Toscanini who was con- 
sidering using it in one of the Philhar- 
monic concerts. Mr. Lake left the manu- 
script in a taxi and although a $1,000 
reward was posted, the score was never 
recovered. It took another two years for 
Mr. Lake to rewrite the composition. In 
view of the reception accorded it, his 
tireless efforts seem to have been justified. 
17 

Reliability, the 10th essential of a good 
“B” battery, is the sum total of all the 
previous qualities, and the best guide to 
reliability is the reputation of the manu- 
facturer who produces the battery. The 
larger the oompany, the less possible it 
is to maintain its position in the market 
in face of unreliability and, consequently, 
large sales and widespread advertising 
are evidence of reliability. Only if there 
are large sales can widespread advertising 


be supported, and large sales can be 
achieved only by reliable products. 
Check your “B” battery purchases 


against these ten qualities and you will 
enjoy economical and reliable radio re- 
ception. Battery power is the best source 
of plate potential for radio reception. It 
is quiet, free of hum, ever ready to serve 
at the turn of the switch. Enjoy the bene- 
fits of battery reception by selecting the 





best type of modern power supply. 
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“RE CHAIN, 
te" Supreme 


Tell your dealer you want 
the new Weed American 
Tire Chain. It gives 70% 
more mileage. Many users 
report 200% more mileage 
and some even more than that, 
thanks to the reinforcing bars 
of hardened steel electrically 
welded to contact links. 


Weed Tire Chain RADIO PROGRAM 


Tune in every Friday evening at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 7:30 
Central Standard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting System: 
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Akron, Ohio WADC Fort Wayne, Ind. WOWO Philadelphia, Pa. WCAU 
Baltimore, Md. WCAO Kansas City, Mo. KMBC Pittsburgh, Pa. WJAS 
Boston, Mass. WNAC Minneapolis, Mina. WCCO Providence, R. IL WEAN 
Buffalo, N. ¥. WGR N York N. Y WABC St. Louis, Mo. KMOX 
Chicago, Ill. WMA ew York, N. ¥. . 4 Syracuse, N. Y. WFBL 
Cincinnati, Ohio WKRC Oil City, Pa. WLBW Toledo, Ohio WSPD 
Dallas, Texas KRLD Oklahoma City KFJF Washington, D. C. WMAL 
Detroit, Mich. WXYZ Omaha, Nebr. KOIL 









































ACID CONDITION 


the common cause of pain and 
discomfort after eating - - 


Ger RID of your dread of pain after eating. 
Eat without fear of “‘indigestion,”’ sour 
stomach, disagreeable gas or headaches. 


When your food ferments, ‘‘disagrees,”’ lies 
like a lump in your stomach, it’s a sign of too 
much acid. You need not resort to crude 
methods—take instead an anti-acid that will 
correct the condition. Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 


A spoonful of this pleasant-tasting, sooth- 
ing fluid neutralizes many times its volume 
of acid. It restores the proper alkaline balance 
to an acid-soaked stomach and bowels— 
assists these organs to function as they should. 





due to Acid 
INDIGESTION 
UR STOMACH 
HEARTBURN 
NSTIPATION 
CAS. NAUSEA 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is what you need 
when a bad breath, coated tongue, headaches, 
nausea or biliousness indicates an over-acid 
condition. Take a spoonful today and for 
several days and see how it sweetens the 
system. You won't be nearly so liable to colds 
or sickness. All drugstores—in 25c and 50c 
bottles. 


PHILLIPS 














Genuine Milk of Mag- 
nesia is always a liquid 
—never a tablet. Look 
for the name Phillips’ on 
the bottle. 








MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 
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Turn Idle Acres Into 


Save Time and Money On Other 
Disking Jo 

Turn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, cleared 
wood land, drained swamps, heavy orchard sod, etc., into 
big crop producing acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY 
Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow, 
For this sturdy machine, with its extra heavy disks 
easily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 
too tough for the average plow or harrow. 
The CLARK CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Har- 
row is an investment that pays for itself many times 
over because it makes productive land out of waste land. 
Equipped with heat treated disks of cutlery steel forged 
sharp for better work and longer service. They're un- 
conditionally guaranteed for 3 years. For all tractors, 
also 2 and 4 mules. 
Mr. A. W. Moore of Southport, N. C., writes— 

“1 have been clearing new land for ‘the past fifteen 
years. During that time | have used almost every kind 
at plow. The Bush and Bog harrow purchased from you 
is the only one that was satisfactory. With a Bush and 

Cutaway Harrow, it makes clearing new land a 

real pleasure.’ 
Mail the coupon for FREE book. ‘‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage,’’ and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 
Plow and Harrow and other Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ farm im- 
plier ents. 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Books 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 

369 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Send me FREE catalog and FREE book, 
and Its Tillage.’ 


“The Soil 


Clark “‘Cutaway’’ Disk Harrows and Plows are sold 

and distributed by Dinkins-Davidson Hardware Ce., 

Atlanta, Ga.; T. H. Robertson & Son, Fayette, Ala.; 
‘and Good Dealers throughout the South. 





rl Pay You 
5% More- 


Anyone who is honest will pay you full meeshat 
value for your furs. But I'll do more than that. 
I'll pay you an EXTRA 5% above market prices 
on oe erasecnte of $50 and up. If your skins are 
h $50 you'll receive my check for $52.50, 
For se worth I'll pay $105. 
afford to pay more because I’m the largest 
pecsiver of raw fursinthe East. I have 
tremendous demand for furs of all kinds. 
I pay the day your shipment is receiv And 
I pay every penny—there are NO DEDUCTIONS 
for commission, handling, transportation. 
If you want more fur money this season clip 
coupon for my authentic price oe. shipping tags 
and trappers hand book. All F 


MR. GEORGE I. FOX (Personal), 262 W. 30th St., NEW YORK 
Send me FREE items mentioned above. I 
want to make more fur money this year. 
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SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing di 

from the Factory and keep in your own ne at 

the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 

styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
halt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
rite TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 

prices, FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 


$s 
TREE 





GIVEN 12 Pc. SET 


¥, xe, F va, 


| every 





Que Gallus Departmint 
Fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


BEEN gittin’ so manny letters fr’m 

folks lately that it looks like I’m jest 
obleeged t’ pay ’em some notis, on ac- 
count ef I don’t, they'll think my folks 
didn’t learn me no manners whilst I was 
bein’ raised. An’ lemme tell you-all, I 
sure do appreshiate it when folks takes 
th’ trubble t’ set down an’ write me that 
they’re enjoyin’ this Departmint an’ like 
t’ read my peeces in th’ paper. You take 
th’ way things is now-a-days, with 2-sent 
stamps costin’ as mutch as they do, an’ 
everbody worried about there bizness an’ 
all, it means a heap t’ git letters like you- 
all been sendin’ me. 


Now here f'r instance is a letter fr’m 
Mister C. L. Hedrick, whitch he lives 
away up yonder in Virginia. He says he 
jest wants me t’ know that he’s mightily 
int’rested in this here Departmint, an’ 
hopes I’ll keep on bein’ a edditer. He 
says how come him t’ write me about it, 
is because he b’leeves th’ time t’ praise a 
man is whilst he’s still alive, an’ that no- 
buddy can’t read what folks write on their 
toomstones after they’re dead. 


Well, that’s a fack, an’ then, too, I’ve 
notised that th’ infirmashun you git off’n 
toomstones ain’t allways reliable. These 
folks that makes toombstones seem t’ 
have th’ idee that as soon as a feller gits 
t’ where he needs one, he must a-been one 
of the finest cit’zens of th’ county, an’ ef 
you jest read what th’ toomstone had t’ 
say about him, an’ didn’t check up none 
amongst th’ nabors, ’r look up th’ grand 
jury records, there’d be a heap of times 
when you'd git a plum rong idee as t’ 
what sort of a feller he reely was. 


But we’re all jest folks after all, an’ I 
don't reckon it does no harm t’ be sorter 
free-handed with th’ facks when it comes 
t’ gittin’ up sump’n t’ put on a toomstone. 
It would be mighty discouragin’ t’ know 
that after we was dead, they was goin’ 
t’ come out an’ tell th’ reel facks about 
what sorter fellers we’d been. A good 
many of th’ lies that folks tell on us 
whilst we’re a-livin’ is too close to th’ 
truth t’ be reely cumfertable, an’ even ef 
you don’t git a chanst t’ read it yourself, 
it's mighty nice t’ know that when they 
fix up a toomstone for you, they’re goin’ 
t’ bear down as hard as they kin on any 
good points you might have had, an’ may- 
be even give you credick fer some that 
you'd orter had but didn’t. 


Now here’s a mighty nice letter fr’m 
Mistress W. B. Mitchell, down in Tifton 
County, Georgia. She says that when she 
gits her paper, she reads th’ One Gallus 
Departmint first, an’ then she sorter 
browses around amongst th’ other artick- 
els, an’ then goes back an’ reads my peece 
again. She says things is mighty quiet 
down in her settlemint, an’ it looks like 
day is Sunday, an’ she wants t’ 
know when we're goin’ t’ have good times 
again. 


Lord bless you, Mis’ Mitchell, I can't 
tell you no more about that than Mister 
Hoover ’r anny of these other big fellers. 
You recolleck that way back yonder was 
a year ago, them fellers said that there 
wasn’t nothing reely the matter, an’ that 
by week after next things would be all 
right again. Well, they was jest pre- 
dicktin’, an’ I found out a long time ago 
that ef a feller wanted t’ have a repu- 
tashun fer havin’ a plenty of sense, he 
better do mighty little predicktin’, unless 
he was plum sure he knowed what was 
goin’ to happen, an’ that’s a mighty hard 
thing t’ do. Some of th’ likliest things in 
th’ world don’t never happen a-tall, an’ 
plenty of times, things that you jest 
knowed never could happen comes along 
an’ slaps you right in th’ face. 

You take th’ Bible an’ Greer’s Alma- 
nack, them’s about th’ only two publi- 
cashuns I know about that you kin de- 
pend on what they predick. I ain’t never 


seen nothin’ in th’ Bible that didn’t come 
out jest like it said it would, ef you give 
it time, an’ so fer’s th’ Almanack’s con- 
cerned, ef it tells you that th’ sun is goin’ 
t’ rise at half past six a. m. on th’ tenth 
of next March, you kin bet that she'll be 
there right on th’ dot, an’ ef it says that 
there’s goin’ t’ be a ecclipse of th’ moon 
next Monday night, vissible at Bumble- 
hook, Georgy, you kin bet your last nickel 
it'll be right there, an’ you needn't t’ 
waste no time huntin’ fer an ecclipse no- 
wheres else. 


So ef you want t’ find out sump’n about 
these here bizness condishuns, Mis’ Mitch- 
ell, I’d look up them two books, an’ ef I 
couldn’t find out what I wanted fr’m 
them, I wouldn’t pay no attenshun t’ what 
me ’r Mister Hoover had t’ say about it; 
I’ve done gone out of th’ predicktin’ biz- 
ness myself a long time ago, an’ looks t’ 
me like Mister Hoover ain’t no big suck- 
sess at it, so I’ve done give you th’ best 
advice I kin on th’ subjeck. An’ anny- 
how, I sure am obleeged kindly fer you 
writin’ me sech a nice letter. 


Now here’s a letter fr’m a feller in 
Fayetteville Arkansaw that sines his name 
S. O. Lazy. I expeck prob’bly he’s tellin’ 
th’ truth, even ef that ain’t his reel name. 
He’s writin’ about that dollar I promised 
t’ send t’ annybuddy that had a good gar- 
din, an’ a cow an’ some chickins, an’ yet 
had starved t’ death, an’ looks like he’s 
about t’ git me in a tite place. He says 
th’ collera got his shotes, an’ his chickins 
all died off with sump’n ’nuther, an’ his 
gardin dried plum up, an’ whilst he don’t 
claims that he’s starved to death yit, he 
says he’s mighty closte to it, an’ it looks 
t’ me like I might have t’ send that feller 
a dollar before long. He says he wants 
some farm releef, an’ he’s got t’ have it 
mighty recently ef it’s goin’ t’ do him any 
good, 


His letter sorter puts me in mind of 
Bud Simms, down at th’ fillin’ stayshun. 
Bud was sayin’ th’ other day that he was 
feelin’ right puny, an’ bizness was bad, 
an’ looked like it wasn’t no use t’ do 
nothin’, an’ said he had a noshun t’ take a 
big doste of rat poison that night at bed 
time, an’ foller it with a doste of salts 
in th’ mornin’. Said th’ only reason he 
didn’t was becuz he jest hated t’ take 
salts, on account they allways made him 
sick to his stummick. 


Things is pritty brisk right now in 
our settlemint. Folks that has got anny 
munney owin’ to ’em is tryin’ t’ git a-holt 
of th’ fellers that owes it, an’ th’ ones that 
owes it, they’re doin’ the best they kin t’ 
keep out’n th’ way of bein’ caught, so 
most all of us is stirrin’ around right 





“Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





THE MULE 1S PATIENT- 
FOOD OF WORK=HIS 
VIRTUES WILL BEAR 
re BESIDES WE 
BUSINESS END OF 
HIM IS ALWAYS So 
UPLIFTING t1! 





yi. 
SHELBY SOUTHARD, 
LIMESTONE COUNTY, 
ALABANA—S 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
He took her rowing on the lake, 
She vowed she’d go no more; 
I asked her why; her answer came, 
“He only hugged the shore.” 
—Sent in by Vivian Smith, 
Gonzales County, Texas. 


























sharply, an’ whilst this here attack of 
Mister Hoover’s prosperity we're a-havin’ 
is pritty severe, I reckon we're makin’ 
out as good as most folks. 





Did You Know That— 


N September 1 there was in cold stor- 

age in New York 1,430,000 pounds 
of turkey; 769,000 pounds in Chicago; 
and 191,000 in St. Louis? 

2. Because of the short corn crop indi- 
cations point to fewer hogs for the market 
in 1931, making it. likely that ee 
prices may prevail? 

3. Taxes paid each year by Aaiiiiiaais 
farmers are just a little under a billion 
dollars, about 84 per cent of which comes 
through the general property tax? 

4. Red squill is harmful only to rats 
but is very poisonous to them, affecting 
them slowly and giving plenty of time to 
get out in the open before dying? 

5. On an average there is produced an- 
nually in the United States 371,000,000 
quarts of strawberries, an average of 
slightly above 3% quarts for each man, 
woman, and child? 

6. Oleomargarine butter used in the 
United States during the first eight 
months of 1930 was 206,212,032 pounds, 
12,820,939 pounds less than the quantity 
used during the first eight months of 
1929, or 5.85 per cent? 

7. Cheese production in the United 
States last year was 483,933,000 pounds; 
condensed milk, 401,718,000 pounds; 
evaporated milk, 1,804,930,000 pounds; 
powdered skimmilk, 207,579,000 pounds, 
and ice cream, 254,618,000 gallons? 


8. During the first eight months of 1930 
the creamery butter manufactured in the 
United States was 1,096,686,400 pounds, a 
decrease unden the same R —yus last year 
of 59,602,600 pounds, or 5.16 per cent? 


9. There are dairy farms in Denmark 
of 100 cows or more averaging above 
450 pounds of butterfat per cow per year, 
one herd of 112 averaging 497 pounds 
butter and 10,291 pounds or 1,196 gallons 
milk? 


10. Rats destroy three to five million dol- 
lars worth of property in every state, and 
this loss may be largely prevented by fol- 
lowing methods of poisoning outlined by 
U. S. Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture ? 


11. A bale of cotton removes from the 
soil 33 pounds of nitrogen, 13 pounds 
phosphorus, and 1334 pounds potash, and 
to replace this will require 213 pounds 
nitrate of soda or its equivalent, 82 pounds 
16 per cent superphosphate, and 68 pounds 
20 per cent kainit? 





Poison Bait for Mice in 
Orchards 


ICE damaged several of my fruit 
trees last year. How can I poison 
them?” 

By putting some poisoned bait in old 
tin cans or wooden boxes, placing these 
in the orchard where these pests seem to 
be must numerous. Make the poison 
bait as follows :— 

Mix 1 ounce of baking soda and 1 ounce 
of strychnine together in dry form. Put 8 
quarts of rolled oats in a clean bucket and 
warm over a slow fire. After becoming thor- 
oughly warm, sift the soda and strychnine 
mixture into the oats and mix thoroughly. 
At this point add 1% pints of melted beef fat 
and paraffine mixture and mix thoroughly. 
The beef fat and paraffine mixture should be 
made by mixing 3 parts of melted beef fat 
to 1 part of melted peraffine. 

Do not put this bait where chickens 
or other animals can get it. 


| 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
Solution to Wood-Pile: 1, Wood; % 
Wold; 3, Wild; 4, Wile; 5, Pile. 
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Say 


no more— 
I’m sold! 


THAT’S what I told the chap who introduced 
me to pipe-joy, with a first load of P.A. 
I knew I was slipping the instant I opened the 
tidy red tin and got a full whiff of that tantaliz- 
ing Prince Albert aroma. “‘If the taste is half 
as good as that,’”’ I said... 

Half as good? It was cool as the wife’s 
reminder of an anniversary —sweet as her 
smile when you prove you’ve remembered the 


date. Refreshing? Yes, sir! Mild and mellow 


and long-burning, that’s what it was. Was I 
sold? Ask me another! 

As far as I’m concerned, Prince Albert is 
the world’s greatest tobacco for pipes or roll- 
your-own. There must be millions of others 
who feel the same way about it, because P. A. 
is sure a world-beater, any way you figure it. 
On the word of a friend, get some P. A. this 
very day. Load-up and light-up . . . and learn 
the truth direct! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Here you are—TWO full 
ounces of downright pipe- 
joy. 
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the tractor has bunions!” 


If your tractor wore boots, you would 
buy it the very best boots you could 
find. Just think what it would cost you 
in time wasted and repair charges if 
that tractor broke down right in the 
middle of the spring plowing. 


But your feet are a lot more impor- 


tant pieces of farm machinery than 
your tractor. If your feet break down, 


everything stops. It’s even painful to 
get out and feed the hogs, let alone 


doing a full day’s work. And there isn’t 
any service station that can do a quick 
repair job on a pair of broken-down feet. 

So it’s mighty important that you 


protect your feet—and nothing protects 


your feet against breakdowns like a fine 











foot-saving 
footwear 


pair of boots. Good-fitting, comfortable 
boots help to prevent corns and bunions, 
chilblains and blisters, and many ordi- 


nary foot troubles. 





Rubber footwear for the entire family. 
For work, dress and play. 





ey. S.? Blue Ribbon Boots—The min- 
ute you slip on a pair you recognize the superior 
qualities—fit and comfort. Red uppers with white 
soles or Ebony black with white soles. Three 
lengths—knee, medium, hip. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus —(All-rub- 
ber arctic.) Try this one for that early morning 
cold weather work. You'll like it. Slips right over 
your leather shoe. Kicks off in a jiffy. Built to 
stand the hardest usage. Four, five or six buckles. 


Style for the modern farm wife— 
Do you know that Paris style authorities have de- 
clared Gaytees the most stylish women’s overshoes 
in the world? You'll be especially attracted by the 
many different colors and fabrics of Gaytees— 
there’s one that will just match your coat. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all rubber—in high or 
low uppers. Snap fastener, Kwik-glide fastener, 
or 4 buckles. Look for the name ‘‘Gaytees’”’ in 
the shoe. 


For Son and Daughter—Keds are the 
most popular canvas rubber-soled shoes in Amer- 
ica. They give barefoot freedom—encouraging 
the feet to healthy growth — yet afford the pro- 
tection you want. They are not “sneakers.” They 
are the chosen shoe of star athletes because they 
are so comfortable and healthful for the feet. 
Recommended by physicians and gymnasts. 








We know that. So, when we make a 
pair of “‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon Boots, we 
start with the design of your feet. We 


mould these boots on special aluminum 
lasts that duplicate the shape of your 
right foot and your left foot. We build 
each boot, inch by inch and piece by 
piece, so that it will fit around your toes 
and instep and ankle like a glove. We 
leave plenty of room for free move- 
ment, but not enough to cause chafing. 
We put extra thickness at the wear- 
points, but we’re careful about too 


much weight—we don’t want your Blue 


Ribbon Boots to weigh you down. 
The boot that’s comfortable is the 
boot that fits! 





A FREE book you 
ought to have 





' valuable book, “The Care of Farmers’ 
Feet.” It was written by Dr. Lelyveld, nationally 
known foot specialist. We believe you'll find it mighty 
handy to have around the house because it tells all 
about corns, bunions, itching feet, chilblains, etc. And 
suggests good common-sense remedies. Check the 
coupon below. 





United States Rubber Company 
Dept. FFF-120, 1790 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Please mail me your free book, 
“The Care of Farmers’ Feet.” 


NAME. 








ADDRESS. 


TOWN. STATE. — 
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Senatore Guglielmo Marconi, 
the great scientist who invent- 
ed radio, acclaims the new 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne as 
“a great advance in Radio.” 


In performance and price the new Radiolas 
are especially suited to the farm! 


HAT a useful, practical gift... not only affording glorious hours 

of home entertainment, but also home education for the young, 
helpful household hints for mother, weather forecasts, crop news, 
market reports and other business services for father! It’s more than a 
musical instrument—it’s a farm necessity! 


What an amazing instrument—this new RCA Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne! So highly developed that Marconi himself, the inventor of radio, 
acclaims it “‘a great advance in radio reception.” 


So pure in tone, so alert in performance that it is indeed worthy to carry 
the greatest stamp of approval in radio—the RCA trademark, the sym- 
bol of the world’s foremost radio organization. The new Radiola, with 
its remarkable power and performance, is an ideal instrument for rural 
homes located at great distances from broadcasting stations. It brings 
in even far-away stations, strong and clear, with life-like tone. 


New Features — Low Prices! 


What fascinating new features... models with the very latest electric 
phonograph ...so you can have the pleasure of directing your own 
musical programs... home recording ...so you can have the amusement 
of making “talkie” records of your own voice, or of radio programs 
you would like to hear again... remote control...so you can change 
stations from your easy chair... tone color control ...so you can adjust 
tone quality to suit your own taste. 


Only four Christmases ago, a Radiola Super-Heterodyne console cost 
$570. Now, with all the great developments of the last four years, the 
model 80 illustrated comes to you for $142.50, less Radiotrons. 


Whether You Have Electric Service —or Not! 


No matter where you live, RCA Radiola has an instrument to suit your 
needs. Four different models operate from light sockets. For battery 
operation we recommend the Radiola Model 22, a highly perfected 
Tuned Radio Frequency circuit. 


Go to your nearest Radiola dealer. He’s a dependable merchant selling 
the world’s most dependable musical instrument—the Radiola. Hear the 
various Radiola models—and look for the RCA trademark on the dial. 
Insist on this guarantee of future satisfaction! 


Radtola 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 
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New RCA Radiola Super-Heterodyne Model 80— 
Screen. grid —9 tuned circuits — magnified, illuminated 
tuning dial—improved volume control—local-distance 
switch—push-pull power amplifier—improved electro- 
dynamic speaker—handsome walnut cabinet—$142.50, 
less Radiotrons. Also de luxe model and Radiola with 
electric phonograph. 




















RCA Radiola Model 22—(Tuned Radio Bepqpency) 


operated by batteries—at a price all can afford! Screen- 

prid receiver for battery operation. With enclosed RCA 

oudspeaker. A wonderful value for the money. An 

excellent set for receiving your favorite station with 

amazing clearness and lifelike reproduction of tone. 
utiful cabinet. 


Right now 


is the time to do 
some figuring for 
next spring 


We don’t know just what kind of records 
you’ve been keeping this year or how 
you figure your costs but we urge you to 
make them as complete as possible. It’s 
the only way to make sure you are elimi- 
nating all waste and making the greatest 
possible profits. 

Here is a good example of how it helps 
to keep careful records. We know a 
couple of farmers in Ohio who live right 
across the road from each other. They 
both work about the same acreage and 
raise the same crops. 

One of them is very progressive. He 
makes use of every modern method pos- 
sible, and keeps accurate figures on every- 
thing he does. He knows what it costs 
to feed his cattle and what the return 
is when he sells them. In the fall, after 
corn-picking time, he knows exactly 
what every bushel costs—including seed, 
labor, tractor, fuel and oil, repairs, etc. 

With such records in front of him he 
has been able every year to lower costs 
at some point or another. And the result 
is greater profit. It is evident too. He has 
a beautiful home and a new car—every- 
thing about his place looks prosperous. 

But the farmer on the other side of the 
road was very much different, in spite of 
the fact that his land was just as good 
and he had just as much of it. He looked 
far from prosperous. We asked him how 
much it cost him to put in his corn. He 
looked puzzled for a moment. He had no 
records and finally made a couple of wild 
guesses that varied considerably. Well, it 
was no wonder he wasn’t making money. 

Naturally, we were interested in the 
lubricants these two farmers used in their 
tractors. Our more successful friend was 
using the highest quality oil he could buy. 
His cost records showed him that he 
saved money that way. You’ve probably 
guessed what his neighbor does. Yes, he 
buys low-priced, inferior oils. Since he 
keeps no records, it’s only natural he 
should figure that he was saving money 
by purchasing oil at low prices. And yet 
he wondered why his tractor was such a 
wreck and had hardly enough power to 
pull a drag, let alone make a plow bite in. 
He was losing money on the operation of 
his tractor. 


Why farmers use Mobiloil 


In this little story you have the exact 














Do a thorough job of storing your tractor for 
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reason why so many modern farmers use 
Mobiloil. They know, for instance, that 
Mobiloil holds its rich lubricating char- 
acter right up to and beyond the 60- 
hour draining period. And during those 
60 hours, Mobiloil does a complete 
lubricating job. 


Mobiloil protects bearings, pistons and 
piston walls from wear. It does not cause 
excessive carbon deposits. It’s no wonder 
farmers save money with Mobiloil when 
it accomplishes so much toward eliminat- 
ing repair and overhauling costs. 


Besides, Mobiloil helps the tractor de- 
velop more power, saves fuel and keeps it 
working like new over a longer period of 
years. 


How Mobiloil gives 
these results 


In Mobiloil, ALL the essential properties 
of a full duty oil are present and in cor- 
rect proportion for your tractor engine. 


These properties are: (1) OILY CHAR- 
ACTER—provides moving parts with 
rich lubrication—and holds down wear; 
(2) RESISTS HEAT—lasts longer— 
keeps down oil consumption, and makes 
for economical use; (3) CONTROLS 
CARBON—keeps hard carbon deposits 
from piling up in your cylinders; (4) OXI- 
DATION CONTROL—keepsoil systems 
from clogging, and valves from sticking 
and gumming. 


How about the transmission? 


Here’s some information that may prove 
valuable for you to remember when it 
comes time to start the spring work. 


This summer, some of our men traveled 
around over the southwest calling on 
farmers. They just stopped here, there 
and everywhere, looking into the trans- 
missions of tractors. They found quite a 
few that were not in any too good condi- 
tion because the farmer had been run- 
ning the machine for two seasons, with- 
out cleaning out the transmission and 
putting in fresh oil. 


It is really mighty important that you 
renew the oil in the transmission every 
season—twice a season if you use the 
machine a great deal. 


For transmissions use Mobiloil “‘C” or 
Mobilgrease in the summer, and Mobiloil 
“CW” in the winter. They will protect 
the gears from wear and add extra years 
of life to the machine. Consult the 
Mobiloil Chart for the correct grade. 


Pressure fittings 
and grease cups 


Applying the grease gun and turning 
down grease cups every day, during the 
busy season, is just another part of the 
good lubrication a tractor needs. 


We’ve developed a grease for pressure 

















fittings called Mobilgrease, which we are 
sure you’ll want to try. It stays on the 
job longer than ordinary greases—it 
works to every friction point and stays 
there—it is not readily washed away with 
rain. 

Then, we have another one, called 
Mobilubricant, which is specially suited 
for use in grease cups. And for water 
pumps, use Voco Waterproof Grease. It 
stops water pump leaks—affords a per- 
fect packing gland seal and will not clog 
the radiator. 


Winter storage 


Have you stored the tractor away for the 
winter yet? Be sure to do a good job be- 
cause it will help add years of life to the 
machine. Get out the instruction book 
that came with your tractor and follow 
carefully all the directions it gives about 
cleaning the machine up and applying 
plenty of grease and oil for protection. 





Mobiloil Arctic for 
car and truck 


The danger point in engine lubrication 
is 32° F. Beyond that point, look out! 
The oil in your crankcase which is cor- 
rect for summer may be stiff as molasses 
in January. When you step on the starter 
this cold-stiffened oil is slow to circulate. 
Your battery strains under a load it 
should never be asked to carry. Your 
engine gets more destructive wear in the 
first few minutes of starting and running 
than in miles of ordinary driving. 

Yet an oil that merely gives quick 
starting is not good enough. Many so- 
called ‘‘winter oils’’ are too thin to stick 
to hot metal surfaces. They break down 
when the engine warms up. 

Mobiloil Arctic is double-range— 
specially refined to do the two-way job 
winter weather demands. Mobiloil Arc- 
tic remains fluid at zero temperatures. 
And when your engine heats up, Mobil- 
oil Arctic continues to give full, rich 
lubricating protection. 

For your gears, use Mobiloil Gear 
Lubricant ‘“‘CW.”’ It is specially made 
to give you easy gear shifting and com- 
plete lubrication in your differential. 


bo 


Make this Chart your Guide 


The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 


lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor truc ks 


and tractors are specified below. If your car is not 


listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 


Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32°F, (Freezing) to O°F. (Zero) prevail Below 


zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

















VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types 
of machinery 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CAK 
MOTOR TRUCK» 
AND. TRACTOR 


Engine | Engine | Lng 
a | eal 





PASSENGER CARS 


Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler, 70, 77 | 
Chrysler, Imperial BBIArc 
Chrysler, other models AF Arc] ¢ 
De Soto d AF |Arc 
Dodge Bros J AF Arc 
Durant, 614 | | 
Durant, other models d A |Are] : 
Erskine A |Are 
bssex AF JArc 
Ford, A | AF \Arc] A 
Ford, T | 
Franklin | BB Arc 
Hudson / AF |Arc] A JArc 
Hupmobile BB/Arc BB/Arc 
Nash Twin Ig. 8, 490, | 
Adv. 6, Sp. 6 | 
Twin Ig. 6 | BB/Arc| BB\Arc 
Nash, other models J AF Arc] A jArc f 
Oakland A jArc] A |Arel / 
Oldsmobile ! A JArc] A JArc] / 
Packard... A | A |Arc] A |Arc] 
Pontiac A | A jArc] A Are] / 
Reo (All Models) AF | AF /Arc] / 
Studebaker Comr. 8 P AF Arc 
Studebaker Pres. 8 BB/Arc| BB/Arc 
Studebaker, other models | : A |Arc] A Arc] / 
yhippet d A tArcy A |Arc 
Willys-Knight A} BBiArc 


A 
A |Arc] / 
B 





MOTOR TRUCKS 
Autocar, 2 cyl 
Autocar, 4 cyl AIAIA 
Autocar, 6 cyl d | A|BB) A 
Chevrolet f c / A Arc 
Diamond 1, 150 | 
Diamond T, sB3, s87 
Diamond, other mode/s 





Dodge Bros. 4 cyl 

Dodge Bros., other modeis 

Federal, 1x6 

Federal, x8, u5, w4, v1.7, 
a3, uLS, wed, 4rw, 
fw, 128, 2rw, 120, 
721, T2w, T3w 

Federal, other models 

Ford, AA 

Ford, TT 

G. M.C., 110, 11, 715, 


G. M. C., other models 

Garford 

Graham Bros 

Indiana, 41 

Indiana, 638, 628, 627, 
627, 627aw, 615, 615a, 
400, 300, 200, 626 

Ind., 140, 170, 195, 220, 
611, 6111, 64, 89, 120 

Indiana, other models 

International, 54c, 74c, 

33, 43, 63, 103, 





54pr, 740R 
International, 6ssp, spp 
Intl., ns54, usS4c, Hs74, 
ns74c, nsl04c, 104c 





aternat’l, other models 
Mack, Bj, Bc 
Mack, other models 


Reo 

Republic, 15, 1Sw, 25, 
25w, s25w, 30, 
30w, 35,35, 358 

Republic, 25-6 

Republic, other models 





Service 
Stewart, 21, 21x, Buddy 
Stewart, other models 
Studebaker, 8 cyl 
Studebaker, other models 
White, 15, 20, 155, 20a 
208 ¢ JAre 
White, 59, 60, 61 BIA 
White, other models f Al: A 
Willys-Kaight : A |Arc] 
TRACTORS | 
Allis Chalmers 
Case, 25-45 
Case, other models 
Caterpillar 
Cletrac 
Fordson 
Hart-Parr 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C’. 











Friday the 


(Continued from page 12) 


the date written below. A sort of guest 
book—with illustrations. Most of them 
lovely ladies,” she added with a smile. 

Then she got up and walked across 
toward the secretary where the coroner 
had begun to run through the papers in 
the strong box. Halfway across to him, 
he took up a cancelled check. Glancing 
at it, his eyes lighted with surprise and 
interest. Then, he slipped it under an- 
other paper and continued his search. 

The girl was almost at Dr. Britz's 
shoulder when he found himself reading 
the name written across the top of one 
of three or four similar papers, under 
which he had slipped the check. The 
papers were receipted bills for cornmeal 
—sacks and sacks of it. 

Almost as quickly as a snake strikes, 
his hand covered the name written across 
the top beneath the printed ‘Received 
of.” There was something akin to 
stealth in the guarded look that he shot 
at Helen, but when she spoke, he almost 
smiled. She had not seen. 

“T’ll know the option the minute I lay 
my eyes on it,” she explained, as the cor- 
oner rapidly turned over the papers. “It’s 
folded like a deed and has a blue cover 
on it.” 


OGETHER, they searched to the bot- 
tom of the box, but the paper they 
were looking for was not there. 

“Just as I thought,” Dr. Britz observ- 
ed. “It’s not here.” Then he closed the 
box, having first replaced the book of 
snapshots just as it had been found. 

There was a knock at the door, and in 
response to the sheriff's summons, Irene 
Trevor came in. 

“May I interrupt you, just for a min- 
ute?” she asked. 

“Certainly, Miss Trevor. 
do for you?” 

“The men gave me your message about 
leaving, but a night letter from my man- 
ager has just been telephoned over to me 
from the telegraph office. He wants me 
to come to New York at once. Rehears- 
als begin tomorrow, and they can’t very 
well get on without me. 

“As my room is over in the west wing, 
on the other side of the house, and as I 
didn’t come down into the east corridor 
until after all the others were there, I 
can’t see how any testimony of mine can 
have any real bearing on the case, or be 
of the least real importance. So I wonder 
if you can’t stretch a point and let me 
go?” 

In spite of the traces of the strain of 

the past night, the girl’s face was very 
lovely when she made her appeal. 
Miss Trevor, real sorry,” 
the sheriff answered. “If I could, I'd let 
you go in a minute, but I can’t, I’m 
afraid. What do you think, Britz?” 

“As much as I'd like to accommodate 
Miss Trevor, I'll have to agree with you.” 

“But it’s very important—really it is,” 
Irene persisted. 

“IT realize that, and as I said, I’d let 
you go if I could. But I just can’t.” 

“If you can’t, that ends it. But I’m 
terribly sorry that you see it that way. 
And I must wire a reply of some sort. 
Have you any idea how long it will be 
before I can go?” 


What can we 


“I’m sorry, 


OR a minute nobody answered the 
question. Then Dr. Britz spoke. 
“We can’t promise you, but I think 
that you can count on getting away be- 

fore very long.” 

“Does that mean that already you have 
some clue as to who killed Mrs. Brent?” 

“I wouldn’t go quite so far as to say 
that, but I will say that I think we'll 
know something soon.’ 

“I hope so,” Irene answered and then 
went cut and closed the door behind her. 

“One thing more, Miss Payne,” Dr. 
Britz resumed, turning again to Helen. 
“Do you know whether Bannister and 
Mrs. Brent had had their business talk?” 

“T think they had.” 

“When ?” 

“Last night after we finished playing 


Thirteenth 


bridge. Whén we all came upstairs it 
was a little after 12, and she asked him 
to come around to this room here. But 
that’s all that I know. Whether she 
agreed to let him have the place back, 
I can’t say.” 

Again the sheriff and 
changed glances. 

“Uh-huh,” the coroner commented. 

“Dr. Britz, from your questions I can’t 
help seeing that you and Captain Oliver 
suspect Mr. Bannister, but, somehow, I 
can’t bring myself to believe it. I hope 
that anything that I’ve said hasn’t.. 

“We haven't said that we seapent him 
of being guilty,” the coroner interrupted. 
“We don’t know who is. But there’s no 
escaping the fact that with Mrs. Brent 
dead he gets Surrey Hall again, which, 
apparently, he is very anxious to have. 
You told me, didn’t you, that he offered 
all sorts of inducements ?” 

“Yes, he did,” Helen conceded unwill- 
ingly. “He offered to pay her fifty thou- 
sand for the option. He did that by let- 
ter. What he offered last night, I don’t 
know. Probably more. If it turns out 
that Mrs. Brent agreed to let him have 
the place, wouldn’t that clear him of any 
suspicion?” 

“Yes, I suppose it would. But how 
can he prove that she did? He was alone 
here with Mrs. Brent. Nobody but the 
two of them knew what was said, and 
she’s dead.” 

“Suppose she gave him the option? Sup- 
pose he has it now?” 


R. BRITZ looked meaningly at the 

rifled strong box. “Do you think 
that would prove anything? Still, I'll 
be very much surprised if he has it. I 
believe firmly that Mrs. Brent took that 
paper out of her box and put it in some 
safer place when she found out how much 
he wanted it. Hasn’t she a safe deposit 
box in her bank?” 

“Yes, she has. 
mond.” 

“Then I think that when that is opened, 
you'll find the option there. Have you 
seen the paper in that box any time late- 
ly ?” 

Helen thought for a moment. “No, 
I don’t think I have. But that doesn’t 
mean that it wasn’t there. I haven’t seen 
the box open since long before she went 
to New York.” 

“As I’ve already said, I may be on the 
wrong trail entirely, but I think we'll 
find the option in the bank. By the way, 
who has the room across the hall from 
this one?” 

“Lord Corbyn.” 

“Now, let’s see. We've asked you about 
everybody but young Brent, haven’t we? 
What relation to Mrs. Brent is he?” 

“None, really. She married a younger 
brother of Hugh’s father. And she look- 
ed on Hugh, more or less, as a younger 
brother. She wasn’t a great deal older 
than he is. He’ll inherit all of her money, 
I think.” 

“I see,” Dr. Britz answered. “Now 
unless Captain Oliver has something that 
he wants to ask you, I think we can let 
you go. And send this Lord Corbyn up 
here, please.” 


OOK here, Britz, I still don’t get 

what you meant when you said that 

if the option had been there in the box 

last night Mrs. Brent wouldn’t have been 

killed,” the sheriff said when the two 
men were alone. 

“Then look at it this way. Somebody 
killed Mrs. Brent. Who on the corridor, 
except Bannister, had any reason to? 
Every fact points to him. 

“As I reconstruct what happened, he | 
came in here last night and tried to per- | 
suade Mrs. Brent to agree to let him 
have the place back, and failed. I haven’t 
been down in this country so very long, 
but I’ve been here long enough to know | 
that you Virginians set a h— of a lot | 
of store in keeping your places in the | 
family. All right. While he was in here 
last night Bannister somehow finds out 
that she has a strong box in the drawer 


(Continued on page 34) 


Dr. 


Britz ex- 


In the bank in Rich- 
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He gets the Best grain 


Prices... by 


@XA Bell System Advertisement 


IncrEaseD profits from his sales of 
grain are made by a farmer near 
Athens, Ill., who uses his tele- 
phone to keep in touch with his 
local farmer’s co-operative. His 
additional returns from this source 
amount to a substantial figure. 
Among other transactions, he sold 
300 bushels of wheat at a price 
within one cent of the highest 
figure that was quoted during 
threshing time—a price that was 
from toc to 15c per bushel higher 
than that received by many other 
farmers in his neighborhood. By 
keeping posted on the right times 
to sell, he is always assured of re- 
ceiving the maximum return on 
his crops. 


r y Y 


The telephone is equally help- 
ful in promoting profitable sales 
of livestock, fruit and vegetables 
through co-operative associations 
or local markets. It is always val- 
uable in keeping up friendly con- 
tacts, making engagements and 
-summoning help when sickness or 
accident occurs. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves faithfully and 
well, rain or shine. 


‘Telephone 
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Yes, I'll give you groceries at wholesale prices 
and a wonderful chance to pocket $10 to $15 in 
a day. If you want proof of this, I'll tell you 
about Van Allen, who reports profits as high as 
$125 in a week; Gustav Karnath, who made 
$20.35 the first 5 hours; and Mrs. B. F. Bagmell, 
who writes that she makes $10 to $15 a day in 
spare time. Of course some of my people make 
more than others. But these earnings of a few 
of my Representatives show the great oppor- 
tunities. And today I offer you an even better 
proposition than I gave these people. 


Make Big Profits Quickly 
I am President of a _ million-dollar Com- 
pany. I distribute high-quality Groceries 
and other Household Necessities direct from 
factory to user through Authorized Local 
Representatives. Last year my Representa- 

tives made nearly 

coro TE oan | {wo million dollars! 
NOT a contest. I offer a Now I invite you 
brand-new car free to pro- to share in these 
ducers as an extra reward big pro‘its. 
or bouus— 
in addi- 
tion to 
their 
large 
cash 
profits. 
Mail 














Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


G AND A CHANCE 


Besides! 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


You positively don’t need capital or experience. 
No course of training is required. All you do 
is call on your friends and my established cus- 
tomers and take care of their orders. You alone 
get the profit on all orders from these cus- 
tomers. [ never sell through stores. If you 
wish, you may keep your present job and start 
in spare time. Oscar Stuart reports $18 profit 
in 2% hours’ spare time. This shows the re- 
marks ible possibilities, 


Send No Money 


If you want to get groceries at our rock-bottom, nee 
sale prices—and this wonderful chance to make $10 
$15 in a day besides, send me your name at once. I’ a 
give you the big opportunity you've long been waiting 
for. It costs nothing to investigate, yet this opportunity 
may mean hundreds—even thousands of dollars to you. 
Mail the coupon TODAY SURE! 


MAIL THIS NOW 


ls, American Products, Co., I 
3359 gees "Ave. » Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, all the facts | 
about your new proposition that offers Greceries at 
Wholesale and a chance to make $10 to $15 in a day 
besides. Also explain your FREE Ford Offer. 


(c)A.P.Co. (Print or Write “Piainiy) 
-— 
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Talks on Family Finance: Paying 
Taxes 
¥ MANY of our Southern there has been s 


years about the in 


States 
much discussion in the past few 
justice of our syste 


“m. of taxation that we have 
to believe that we are right in grumbling about it. Far 
be it from me to 


‘ome 
lefend our present day system f ad 
valorem taxes, but until we get a 


better one it is evident to any 


thinking person that we must 
support the plan under which \ 
are now operating. 

fe 


Personally, I have neve 
that paying taxes was a hardshi; 
Perhaps my readers will say that 
is because I have never had rea 
son to pay out very large amounts 
and yet I do not think that is it. 
When I was a child my father 
discussed with us the reasons why we pay taxes 
and the benefits we receive or have a right to 








JAIS P. DOWDLIE 





Lois P Dowdle, Editor 


nneone has said nothing is surer than death and 

s but there is no reason for us to resent the pay- 

ent of taxes. When we understand all that we get in 
return for our small investment | am sure our one de- 


help improve the system rather than destroy it 


for, after all, we receive the benefits therefrom 


{fs Your Child a Visitor or a Member 
of the Family? 


By N. ETHEL OWEN 


B LLY, having finished with his blocks 
used for building a choo-choo train, picked them 
up and placed them on a Jow shelf in the sunny corner 
Then he 


x by th 


which he had 


of the living room. went to the bathroom, 
lavatory, turned on 
the water, and proceeded to wash for lunch. He took 
his towel from the rod which had been placed low on 


the bathroom wall, dried his face comb 


stepped upon the small 


then took his 












used with success. The child’s play materials 
are his tools. They are the materials which he uses to 
educate himself. Let’s give him a room of his own or at 
least a sunny nook in the living room in order that he 
may have an opportunity to experiment, think, and 
plan. Provide some low shelves for his toys, blocks, 
and books, Certainly he deserves a low chair, either a 
straight chair or a rocker, in which he may sit com 
fortably with his feet on the floor and his back sup 
ported. In addition to the chair, it is desirable to pro 
vide a low table suited in size to the child’s chair. This 
table may be used for the meals if he does not eat with 
the family and at other times for drawing, painting, o1 
other play activities. The table and the chair may be 
painted an attractive bright color that will harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room and will be easil) 
cleaned. 


can be 


. A bedroom and a bed of his own should be provided 
if possible. The bed should be made comfortable with a 
good mattress and springs and should be large enough 
for the child’s rapid growth. A small box may 
be placed by the bed if he is not tall enough to 





expect, and J think that accounts for my atti- 
tude. At least it behooves every family to have 
some understanding of the whole problem. 

Federal taxes, for example, go to build post- 
offices, bridges, harbors, roads. They maintain 
the army and navy, the bureaus of education and 
public health, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other governmental agencies. 

The Federal income tax must be paid by every 
man and woman receiving a certain minimum in- 


come. Every firm and corporation operating it 
the United States is subject to this tax. The 
amount varies with the income and is levied ac- 


vent rendered by the 
Familiarity with ex- 


cording to the sworn sta 
person or firm concerned, 
emptions and with the rate of tax and the method 
of computing these often cuts the 
to be paid. The best plan of procedure is to get 
from the nearest District Internal Col- 
lector, well in advance of March 15 of each year, 
the date when returns must be filed, the 
tax return blanks and make a study of them. I 
a record has been kept of interest on mortgages 
or money borrowed, property taxes, benevolences, 
and luxury taxes which paid on cigarettes 
and theater tickets, and all legal papers, deeds 
and mortgages which bear internal revenu 
stamps, such amounts can be deducted from the 
income tax. In order that the report be accurate 
it is just as important to keep acount of all rents. 
interest, dividends, and other moneys received dur- 
ing the year. 

In some states the state government also levies 


down amount 


Revenuc 


in SOV 


are 








get in bed without assistance. By providing this 
he learns at an earlier age to do things for him- 
self, 

Provide a dresser with easy sliding drawers for 
the child’s own toilet articles and clothes. In the 
closet hooks may be placed low for wraps and 
clothing. A low shelf or box arrangement may 
be used for rubbers and shoes. 

In the bathroom, a towel rod may be placed low 
on the wall where the child may hang his own towel 
and wash cloth. A special hook should be placed 
equally low where he may hang his small tooth 
brush. Generally, the lavatory is too high for 
small children but a low stool, ladder, or box can 
be easily supplied. It will save mother trips to 
the bathroom to help with the washing routine, 
and the youngster will learn to help himself. 

These suggestions for desirable indoor equip- 
ment be applied in any home situation 
Equipment especially planned for the pre-school 
child is necessary where the little ones are learn- 
ing to be independent and to do for themselves 
Perhaps the greatest need in teaching the child 
independent and self-reliant is for space and 
property that he may call his own. These essen- 
tials will not only aid in building desirable habits 
but also in lightening the mother’s burdens. 


may 


to be 





Banker Lends Canners and Can 


Sealers 
CLYTICE ROSS 
Home White County, 


By 


Demonstration Agent, Arkansas 








an income tax and the tax blanks are mailed by 
the comptroller’s office to all citizens eligible to 
payment. The rate is set by the state tax commis- 
sion. The state income taxes help to maintain 
public institutions, safeguard life and health, and 
roads and make other improvements. 

The tax on real estate and personal property is levied 
by the state in accordance with the yaluation of the 
property as established by the county tax assessors. 
County and municipal taxes meet local needs. They help 
to support our school system and our county govern- 
ments and provide fire and police protection, sewers, 
paving, etc. 

The inheritance tax is least known because it falls 
occasionally on a few persons only. It is paid on money, 
stocks, bonds, and property which are inherited. No 
matter how small the estate involved, every family 
should be familiar with the inheritance tax laws. Such 
laws vary in different states and the settlement of an 
estate can be greatly delayed. Such loss of time may 
mean loss of money to the extent that the estate will 
shrink greatly before the heirs finally receive what was 
willed to them. Inheritance tax rates sometimes are 
high and a penalty is inflicted for failure to pay prompt- 
Ely. Such information as is needed can be secured from 
hany reputable financial institution. 





"HIS MUST BE A M THE FAMILY TO 


RTIES 


MBER OF BE TAKING 


SUCH LIRE 


ind combed his hair. On finishing 
called to his mother and 


from the low hook 
his preparations for lunch, he 
said, “Mother, I-am ready.” 

Margaret piled a lot of her paper dolls on the library 
table and set the pot of paste on the piano bench. (Some 
of the paste had been spilled on the rug but Margaret 
put a piece of paper over it so mother could not see it.) 
She called her mother to get her ready for dinner. 
Mother came from the kitchen and led Margaret to the 
wash room where everything was convenient for the 
adult members of the family, washed the child’s face, 
and hands and combed her hair. On finishing the pro- 
cess, the mother remarked, “I will be glad when you 
learn to do things for yourself. You always want help 
when I am busy.” 

It’s pleasant to be a visitor for a few days or even 
weeks, but imagine feeling that you are a visitor in your 
own home. That is the way your child feels if he has 
no property or place to call his very own. If children 
are to develop a feeling of security, self-reliance, and a 
courage to meet life with its keen competition, they 
must have a place to call their own and equipment that 





| Maps in the year 1930, G. C. Johnston, cash- 
ier of the Peoples’ Bank of McRae, Ark., 
wrote me of a plan he had for buying a pressure 
cooker to be loaned to his customers for use in 
canning their food products during the year. He had 
got the idea from the fact that a couple of years 
ago the banks of the county bought terracing instru- 
ments to be loaned to the farmers of the county, and he 
could not see why it would not be just as practical to 
buy canning equipment to lend to the women. It ap- 
pealed to me likewise, so he immediately ordered a large 
pressure cooker. It arrived, and was demonstrated at 
club meetings near McRae, getting the women trained 
in using it before canning season opened. 

A canning company at Little Rock became so much 
interested in Mr. Johnston’s project that one of their 
representatives offered the loan of another cooker and 
a can sealer, to be loaned out by the bank until they 
should be sold. 

Mr. Johnston loaned the cookers to women for a 
short time, when they were to be returned so that some- 
one else. might borrow them. The plan has worked 
most effectively, and to date 12 pressure cookers have 
been sold to women in communities in and around Mc- 
Rae, while the bank’s cooker is in almost constant use 
by wemen who coul¢ not buy cookers for themselves. 
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WHAT IF THEY DO 
CATCH COLD ? 
























Ler your children romp outdoors. 
Outdoor play is essential to the 


If they come in sniffling or sneezing, 
just rub their precious little chests 
and throats with Vicks VapoRub. 

Vicks brings relief two ways at 
once; its medicated vapors are 
released by the heat of the body 
and inhaled direct to the air- 
passages; at the same time, it 
acts through the skin like a poul- 
tice or plaster. 

Mothers especially appreciate 
this modern external way of treat- 
ing colds, coughs, and sore throat, 
because it can be used freely and 
often, even on the youngest child, 
without upsetting the digestion as 
“dosing”’ is so apt to do. 

Equally good for adults. 


ICKS 


\20/ VapoRus 
OVER \##/ MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 














3 = RISE GIFT with ORDER 
Finest latest Percales, Prints, etc 
Brand new, large pieces. This bun- 
dle is simply wonderful; biggest 
bargain ever presented. Fine for 
quilts, etc. Send No Money, pay 
postman $1.88 plus postage. Special 
$! Gift Package Given with 2 bun- 
dles (70 yards) $3.39 plus postage. S 
refunded, 
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I tateneacte rempletsis ner hed 
ate ele completely refini: *¢ 
fn. brand new. Fuiiy Guaranteed. 

Sent on 10@ dave’ trial. Send No 

Money. Big Free ( atalog shows acta- 

s! machines in full colors. Createst bar- 
gains ever offered. Send at ence! ! 
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) Steno-Typist 
( ) Immigrant Inspector 
. ) Seamstress 
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) Steno-Secretary 
) U. 8S, Border Patrol 
) Chauffeur-Carrier, 
>) Watchman 
|) Skilled Loborer 
master 
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Keeping Well 


By DR. F. M. REGISTER 





Cancer Facts Everyone 
Should Know 


J EARS ago, when I was a boy, two 
men with terrible cancers of the face 
came to the village in which I lived to 
take the train for Philadelphia to see 
a specialist. In a 
week’s time they 
were back; their 
doom had been pro- 
nounced—they were 
too late. I shall nev- 
er forget my heart- 
ache for these men. 
It was days before 
I could be happy 
again, although I 
was just a boy of 





| 10 and the men were strangers to me. 


With this painful experience - still 


| 
| haunting my memory, I want to urge 


building of strong, healthy bodies. | 


upon my readers with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable the importance 
of treating cancer in time. When the 
slightest symptom or suspicion appears, 
right then is the time to have a compe- 
tent physician investigate the trouble. 


SOME STATISTICS ABOUT CANCER 


1. Cancer causes more deaths in the 
United States than any other disease, 
except heart disease. 

2. Thirty-eight per cent of the deaths 
from cancer are due to cancer of the 
stomach. 

3. Fourteen per cent of the deaths 
from cancer are due to cancer of the 
female reproductive organs. 

4. Nine per cent of the deaths from 
cancer are due to cancer of the breast. 

5. Three per cent of the deaths from 
cancer are due to cancer of the skin. 

6. The four parts of the anatomy— 
namely, the stomach, skin, breast, and 
female organs of reproduction—are 
seats of cancer that cause 64 per cent of 
all cancerous deaths. 


SYMPTOMS OF CANCER 


1. Jn a@ woman a lump in the breast 
should always be investigated. 

2. Any lump on the body that grows, 
whether it is painful or not painful, 
should be investigated. 

3. Any return of menstrual flow after 
a change in life should also be investi- 
gated. 

4. When men have bloody urine, it is 
suspicious and should be investigated. 

5. Indigestion and stomach upsets af- 
ter a person has reached the age of 40 
should be investigated also. 


WHAT CAN BE.DONE ABOUT CANCER? 


Cancer can be cured only if the cure 
is taken in time. There are three ways 
by which specialists treat this dreaded 
disease: namely, surgery, X-ray, and 
radium. There is no known medicine 
that, if taken, will cure cancer. All so- 
called doctors who claim through adver- 
tising that they can cure cancer are 
frauds. They may have cured some- 


thing that looked like cancer, but it: was | 


not cancer. The only way one can be 
sure that a growth is cancer is by micro- 
scopical examination by an expert bac- 
teriologist. 

SIX FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND 

1. Cancer is not a general disease. 

2. Cancer is not an infectious or com- 
municable disease. 

3. Cancer is not directly inherited. 

4. Cancer is not a disease to be 
ashamed of. 

5. Cancer can be cured if the cure is 
taken in time. 

6. Cancer should be treated by a com- 
petent physician who will determine 
whether it is best to use surgery, X-ray, 
or radium as a form of treatment. 

7. Cancer cannot be cured by medicine. 
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WH EN CHILDREN CRY 


HILDREN often cry for no 

apparent reason. Many times we 
can't guess what is wrong. The crying 
may mean a touch of colic; the little 
bowels may be sluggish—or some 
other upset. It may mean any of the 
common little ailments that children 
suffer. To bring quick comfort to 














A helpful Remedy 
Constipation and D 





THE CENTAUR CO_ NEW YOR 





your little one, give a few drops of 
Castoria. Most upsets of children are 
soon soothed away by this pleasant- 
tasting remedy that children all love. 

In five million modern homes, 
Castoria is a mother’s first thought 
when a child is out of sorts, feverish, 
cross, doesn’t eat right or sleep right. 
When bad breath, coated tongue, or 
languor tells of constipation. These 
five million wise mothers know that 
children should never be given stronger 
medicines meant for the fully developed 
systems of grown-ups. Castoria is 
gentle—safe, yet always thorough and 
effective for a child of any age. It may 









sirens 
and Feverishness end 


OF SL . es . 
resulting therefrom ialafameY be given to the tiniest infant for 
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Tac Simile Signature 


any little upset. When buying, look 
for the signature of Chas. H. Fletcher 
on wrapper. 

















Here are the big new 1931 South’s 
Planting Guides. You will be 
thrilled with the new treasures 
for this season. Sensational new 
Roses, Iris, Shrubs and other hardy 
outdoor plantings to be made now. 


Nursery Annual—Ready Now 








H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, the big new catalogs— P.R. 7-30 
CO NEW NURSERY ANNUAL _([) 1931 BOOK OF SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 
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In the big new Seed Book 
for 1931—50 new flower va- 
rieties from seeds; Dahlias, 
Gladiolus, Lilies and other 
newest bulb flower winners; 
delicious new vegetables and 
heavy yielding field seeds. 
If you didn’t order in 1930, 
also ask for the great new 
seed, plant and bulb book. 


Ready Dec. 20th 












Seedsmen— Narserymen GEORGIA 
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They Yoked the Oxen to the Wagon and Drove to the River Bottoms to Gather 


Pecans for a Winter Food Supply 
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MOLASSES PECAN PI 


HEN I was a little girl of seven, we moved to 

Texas and had for our nearest neighbors a fam- 
ily of pioneers who had settled there before the Indians 
left the country. It was most interesting to me to hear 
the mother of this family relate the experiences of 
those early days. 

She said that there came a 
failed because of drouth, their hogs died of cholera, 
and the two yearlings ‘that were to have served them 
for beef were stolen by cattle 
thieves. Finding themselves 


year wiien their crops 


By LILLY PEARL CHAMBERLIN 


Director Household Arts, North Texas 


Aaricultural College 


attribute to the nuts rather than to our own indiscre- 
tion or ignorance. Suppose that instead of the dainty 
nut basket there had been beside our plate a platter of 
sirloin steak, from which we helped ourselves from 
time to time as we ate our fried chicken and vegetables 
and salad and ice cream; and that at the end a fresh 
supply was brought around, and we again ate heartily 
of the steak. We should expect to be sick. Now most 
nuts have three or four times the caloric value of meat, 
and yet we eat of them unreservedly along with meats 
ind other rich foods. No wonder we are sick from it. 

My pioneer woman was right in using’ pecans as a 
basic food for her family. Not only do they have, as 
1as been said, three or four times the caloric value of 
but a pound of them equals in energy and heat 
fruits or vegetables. 


meat, 


producing mits 12 pounds of fresh 





therefore facing the coming win- 
ter with no adequate food supply. 
they yoked the oxen to the wago1 
and drove to the river bottom a 
few miles away, where they spent 
several days gathering pecans, r 

turning home with a good load 
of them. These nuts, she said. 
formed a large part of their diet 
that winter. The mother and the 











NUT BREAD IS 
PARTICULARLY 
PLEASING FOR 
THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH BASKET 











younger children would crack and 
pick out kernels very industrious- 
ly to have enough for a meal by 
the time the father and the older 
in from work. And when she told the story, the moth- 
er added that the family had never enjoyed better 
health nor worked harder than during the period when 
they lived almost wholly on that store of pecans. 


When I first heard her relate this experience, I had 
never seen a pecan; and I marveled that the family 
had not starved to death trying to get enough meats 
picked out to satisfy their hunger. For in my native 
home east of the Mississippi the only nuts that I had 
known were walnuts and hickory nuts. I was very 
fond of those, but it was a form of slow torture to 
get the goodies from their hiding places in the winding 
crevices of the hard shells. But during the first fall 
that we spent in Texas I learned the joy of picking ou! 
goodies from nuts whose shells were so thin that 
could crack them between my teeth, provided I was 
out of earshot of my mother. 


children should come 


And every year since I have delighted in using pecans, 
though I no longer crack them with my teeth. But 
I have come to realize that people in general do not 
appreciate these wonderful nuts as they should. There 
are two common errors in thought regarding the use 
of nuts in the diet. The first is that they are indigesti- 
ble, and the second:is that they are merely knicknacks. 

| to be eaten between meals, or just before bedtime, or 
| as a delicious additio? to almost any kind of food, from 
the entree to the dessert. 


It is no doubt true that people often do have indiges- 
tion from eating pecans; but this is not the fault of 
the nuts; it is due to the way in which they are eaten 
or the time of eating them. The first cause of indi 
gestion from eating nuts is the I-ck of thorough mas 
tication. They should be chewed to a smooth paste: 
for unmasticated bits are not broken up by the diges 
tive fluids, hence pass through the alimentary tract like 
foreign particles, and so cause trouble. Pecans are 
more easily digested than other nuts, but they need to 
be well chewed. They may be ground fine by running 
them through a food chopper, thus saving the molars 
considerable work. 


The second cause of indigestion from nuts is that 
they are taken to please the taste, at a time when the 
body has no need for additional food and when its 
presence in the stomach makes an unwelcome burden 
upon the digestive apparatus. We sit down to a formal 
| dinner, to find beside our plate a pretty little basket of 
/ salted nuts. We begin to nibble at them. They are 
'so delicious that we continue to nibble all through the 
| meal, unwilling to leave a fragment of such tasty food. 
Then, at the end, if the hostess passeg a reserve dish 
of them, we help ourselves to a fresh supply, and thus 
eat ourselves into an attack of indigestion, which we 





So we see that in planning our food intake they should 
be counted as an integral part of the dietary rather 
than as a mere embellishment to the meal. Our house- 
wives should be educated to buy pecans over the counter 
as they do beefsteak and bread and butter, and to re- 
duce the supply of other staple foods when these nuts 
figure in any way in the menu. 

Pecans are somewhat lacking in carbohydrates, so 
should be supplemented by fruits and fresh vegetables, 


one hour in a moderate oven. Any nuts may be uséd, 


walnuts, pecans, or peanuts. 
NUT LOAF 

Mix together 3 cups soft bread crumbs and 1% cups 
coarsely chopped nuts (pecans may be used or a mix+ 
ture of any nuts available). Moisten with cream or 
meat stock. Season with salt, paprika, and a table 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Add a beaten egg, mix 
well, and shape into a toaf. Place in a baking dish 
and bake in a moderately hot oven, basting occasionally 
with stock or hot milk. 


NUT BREAD 
1% cups Graham flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1% cups white flour 4% cup sugar 
lecup milk l egg 


1 cip nut meats 3 tablespoons butter 


3 teaspoons baking powder 
Sift together flour, salt, baking powder, and sugar 
Add melted butter, milk, beaten egg, and nut meats to 
make dough. Mold into loaf, put into greased pan. and 
grease top of loaf. Let stand for 10 minutes and then 
bake in moderate oven for 45 minutes. This bread is 
particularly good made with black walnuts 
NUT AND FRUIT SANDWICHES 
Grind together in a food chopper 1 cup nut meats 
and 1 cup of dried raisins, figs, or dates. Flavor with 
a little lemon juice, add % teaspoon salt, and spread 
between slices of whole wheat bread spread with cream 


ed butter 
MOLASSES PECAN PIF 


% cup sugar Ya teaspoon salt 

% cup molasses 2 tablespoons butte: 
3 eggs Nutmeg and allspice 
2 tablespoons flou leup milk 


l cup pecans 
Mix flour and sugar, add molasses and melted butter 
Beat eggs into the mixture one at a time, sprinkle with 
spices, add milk, and mix. Add pecans, pour into un 
cooked pie shell, and bake. 
MEXICAN PECAN CANDY 


$3 cups sugar 4 tablespoons butter 
1% cups milk teaspoon vanilla 
l cup pecans 


milk, and pecans, and boil until the candy 
Remove from fire, add 


Mix sugar, 
forms a soft ball in cold water. 


butter, and let stand for several minutes to cool. Then 
add vanilla, and beat until it begins to get creamy. 
Drop from spoon on waxed paper. 

WALDORF SALAD 


Peel 4 tart apples and cut into cubes 























Marinate with 1 tablespoon lemon juice 

to keep apples from turning dark. Add 

2 cups chopped celery and 1 cup nut 
MEXICAN . . . 

EXIC. meats—walnuts, almonds, or pecans. 
PECAN Mix with boiled salad dressing or with 
CANDY . a Pe oe 
iS AS mayonnaise. 

GOOD MARSHMALLOW-PECAN CREAM 
AS IT With scissors chop pound marsh- 
LOOKS mallows. Whip 1 cup of thick cream 
until stiff and add the marshmallows and 
{ cup of pecan kernels. Mix together, 
put in a bowl, and set on ice for several 
hours before serving. 
OATMEAL-PECAN COOKIES 
to furnish roughage and to balance the fat, which is 2 ups oatmeal i teaspoon cinaamot 
: - Sine ‘ te 2 cups flour Y% teaspoon salt 
the leading food principle of the pecan. This fat is {cup raisins 4 teaspoons baking powder 
more easily emulsified, hence more perfectly assimilated ! cup nuts 2 Tit 
VEL 


than that of animals. A small quantity of pecans, 
with plenty of fruits and fresh vegetables, will supply 
a person’s needs. 
SAVORY NUT ROAST 
2 cups chopped 
l can tomatoes 
% cup chopped onion 


2 cups bread crumbs (whole celery 
wheat) 

1 cup chopped nuts 

% cup chopped 
parsley 

1 teaspoon salt 


leup sugar 
l cup butter 
Chop raisins and nuts fine, and mix with the flour, 
salt, baking powder, and cinnamon which have been 
sifted together. Add the oatmeal, sugar, melted but- 
ter, beaten eggs, and enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Roll thin, cut, and bake in moderately hot oven. 





2 tablespoons butter 


2 eggs 


Mix all ingre- 
dJients together 
thoroughly, add- 
ing the well beat- 
en eggs last. Bake 





SOME OF 
THE NUTS 
MOST 
COMMONLY 
USED TO 
SUPPLEMENT 
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The tremendous 
power of steam.. 


bur METAL 


controls zt! 


AILS sing as the Limited hurls its 

thousand-ton weight across the 
continent. Through tunnels, around 
curves, over mountains, deserts, and 
prairies, it races in a cyclonic rush of 
energy. 


Steam rages to be free from the 
monster's belly, but steel confines it, 
making it servile to the throttle’s touch. 


Wherever there must be impervious- 
ness to water in any form — whenever 
it must be kept in its place, inside or 
outside, metal never fails. 


In a grave vault, especially, metal 
meets these requirements. Money spent 
for a vault that allows water to enter. — 
even drop by drop—is wasted, no 
matter how much or little the cost. 


Naturally the Clark Grave Vault is 
made of metal—12 gauge specially 
processed Keystone Copper Steel or 
Armco Ingot Iron. Welded inside and 
out, tested under 5000 pounds of water, 
built on the air seal principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark insures perfect 
protection from water. So absolute is 
the impermeability of the Clark that 
we guarantee it for fifty years. 

The Clark also may be obtained ina 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Choose a Clark. Then you will have 
the complete protection a grave vault 
should give. It is the modern practical 
expression of the respect and love that 
passing years cannot efface. 


Ask for booklet — ‘‘A Modern In- 
terpretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


Less than Clark complete protection ts 
no protection at all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and° Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 


The Etiquette of Giving 
By MARGARET W. BLAIR * 


“Peace on earth, good will to men.’ 


_ you happy that Christmas is al- 
most here, or are you one of those 
awful people who approach Christmas 
with a long face and make a task of a 
beautiful ceremony? I believe I have 
some secrets that will make of the season 
a blessing to those who give and to those 
who receive. 


This has been a bad year financially. 
Perhaps you are wondering how you can 
manage to remember the people you 
would like to, Some thinking ahead will 
take care of that problem. We can make 
things. The girls can cook and sew, and 
the boys can “carpenter.” So Iet’s look 
over the scrap bag and the woodshed and 
have a contest with ourselves to see what 
pretty, appropriate, and useful gifts we 
can make out of “leavings.” 


, 


Some years ago out of a religious jour- 
nal I clipped the following, and I want to 
pass it on to you:— 

REAL GIFTS 

“Real gifts are those that cost us some- 
thing, of time or thought or strength, or 
of money that is really missed. 

“Real gifts are born of love, and stand 
for love in the minds of the recipients. 

“Real gifts are planned, are not impul- 
sive and so liable to be regretted. 

“Real gifts are intelligent and not ig- 
norant, springing from a knowledge of 
needs and desires, not flung out hap- 
hazard. 

“Real gifts are modest and not boast- 
ful, testifying of love and not pride.” 


” 


“Real gifts are modest—” Don’t em- 
barrass people with gifts costing more 
than you can well pay. (I think because 
most of us leve to give we are likely to 
break this rule.) When in doubt as to 
whether to give an elaborate or simple 
present, decide in favor of the simple; or 
better still, talk it over with an older per- 
son. Don’t go in debt. Do only what 
you can afford—to do more is embar- 
rassing to the recipient. 


In general we give to our immediate 
families, close friends, to children, to the 
aged, and to the poor. The beautiful in- 
expensive Christmas cards allow us to 
remember our many dear friends with- 
out financial embarrassment. 


Don’t give cheap imitations. A very 
small piece of solid silver is in better 
taste than a large piece of cheap plated 
ware. (Some plated ware is now lovely.) 
To paraphrase Shakespeare :— 

“Costly thy gift as thy purse can buy—rich 
not gaudy 

For the gift oft proclaims the man.” 


Don’t give because you want something 
in return. It is more economical and 
more satisfactory to buy something for 
yourself. Don’t give in this spirit: “Well 
I know she’s going to give me something 
so I'll have to scratch up something for 
her.” A good rule for all giving is to give 
something we would be proud to own. 


In. giving to servants, remember that 
they like nice things. Don’t give them 
“shoddy” baubles. 

Boys and girls of the ’teen age are 
wondering what to give each other. These 
gifts should be impersonal—from boys to 
girls: books, flowers, candy; from girls 
to boys: books or homemade candy. Hand- 
made handkerchiefs, while in a way per- 
sonal, are considered “correct” gifts for 
girls to give boys. 


Be sure to remove the price tag. 


Now we are ready to tie up. And isn’t 
it fun to dress up our gifts! The ten 
cent stores help us to do this inexpen- 
sively. Pretty “dressing” and careful 
wrapping and addressing help to express 
the love back of the gift. 


The main fun of Christmas is doing 
something for others. And here’s wish- 








ing you the happiest kind of Christmas. 
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Make it! . | 
Taste it! 




















































See what a difference 
Calumet’s Double-Action makes 


Warr proof? Want to know why Calumet is the 
most popular baking powder in the world? . . . the 
favorite baking powder of millions of women? 

Just make a Calumet cake—you'll see! You'll see 
the difference Calumet’s Double-Action makes. New 
delicacy of texture ! Extra tenderness ! Superb flavor! 

Calumet brings this extraordinary success to bak- 
ing because it acts twice—not just once! The first action, 
which begins in the mixing bow], starts the leaven- 
ing. Then, in the oven, a second action begins. It con- 
tinues the leavening. Up!...up!... it keeps raising 
the batter and holds it high and light. Cakes, muffins, 
quick breads bake beautifully, even though you may 
not be able to regulate your oven temperature 
with utmost accuracy. 

All baking powders are required by law to be made 
of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all are alike 
in their action nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give equally fine results in baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients, in exactly the right proportions to pro- 
duce perfect leavening action—Double-Action! 

Try Calumet. Try it confidently—even if you're a 
beginner you'll have marvelous luck. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion and 
should be followed for best results—a splendid 
economy which the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s 
leavening action makes possible . . . Get the wonder- 
ful new Calumet Baking Book. Mail coupon NOW, 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1930. G. F. CORP. 





ist ACTION 


2nd ACTION 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you can't 
see how Calumet’ s Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with Calu- 
met Baking Powder and water ina 
glass, you can see clearly how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
Spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met’ s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet;s second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your 
oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet's Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


FREE 








MAPION JANE PARKER C—Prog.F.-12-30 


c/O General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 






















NEW ? Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book, 
CALUMET |} NS Ne RET A eC Me BS, 
ye te J Street 
City State 












Fill in completely—print name and address. 
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SAY “HANES UNDERWEAR” 
TO YOUR DEALER, AND 


YOU'VE 
SAID ALOT 


BE SURE OF COMFORT 
AND ECONOMY! 
rn 





For winter, pick your favorite weight in 
HANES Red Label Elastic-knit Heavy- 
weights. More warmth, comfort and service 
than you ever thought possible at the price. 
Union suits, $1.25 to $1.50. 75¢ to $1 for 
shirts and drawers. Garments part wool 
(throughout) for those who wish. See HANES 
Lightweights too, 


WHENEVER you buy underwear—for win- 
ter or summer or for work or play—it 
pays to insist on Hangs. 

For over 25 years, Hangs has been spe- 
cializing in garments for men and boys. 
Millions of men, and wives and mothers 
too, have learned that the Hangs trade- 
mark means the best values made. In all 
Hanes knitted garments, the soft, dura- 
ble hanespun cotton is knitted and cut 
to careful measurements of trunk and 
chest. No bunching, binding, or wrin- 
kling. The flat-locked seams can’t irri- 
tate. Buttons are on to stay! 

Try Hangs without delay. You'll find 
the material in every garment kind to 
the most sensitive skin—but no weakling 
when it comes to hard wear or hard 
laundering. You'll like the way you are 
fitted and the money you save. If your 
dealer hasn't the complete Hanes line 
for summer and winter, write to P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HANES 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
EVERY 
SEASON 











Keeping Step With Style 


LEVER seaming, an interesting feature of many of the dresses this 

season, is provided by V-shaped inserts on the waist and similar yoke 
sections on the skirt of this attractive model, Number 7008. Additional full- 
ness is given to the flare of the skirt by plait extensions on the front. And in 
the belt is worn at the natural waistline. 
This design is excellent for light weight woolens, travel print, Canton crepe, 
The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 


keeping with the 


and cotton materials. 


present mode, 


34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 
























A shaped yoke in front adds a distinctive 
note to this one-piece school frock for the 
growing girl, 
is provided in the skirt by an inverted plait 
at the center front. 
crepe was used. 
are excellent for this design. 
is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 








This dainty frock for the tiny girl, num- 
ber 7017, may be made of batiste, cotton 
prints, pongee, or crepe de Chine. For very 
such as birthday par- 
made with tiny puff 
sleeves, as shown in the smaller view, it 
The pattern is cut for 


dress-up occasions, 
ties and the like, 


would be attractive. 


sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 








16, 18, and 20 years, or 


Number 7011. Extra fullness 

As shown, green wool 
Wash cotton materials 
The pattern 











7017 


3, 4, and 5 years. 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


15 cents each. For other designs, 


Book of Fashions. 


Price 15 ‘cents. 


Price 
send for our new Fall ‘and Winter 









and 
INSIDE 
Sey 
Cheapest Form 
of Health 
Assurance! 


BODYGARD 
UNDERWEAR 


Protection plus. Comfortable 
because of faultless tailoring 
and the springy elasticity of per- 
fect knitting. Absorbs perspira- 
tion and eliminates the cause of 
colds. Keeps you warm in any 





weather. 
UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA NEW YORK 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


A fine ‘ribbed Heavy fleece lined 


garment with 

; for men and boys 
pestis ne ae only. Maximum 
NELLASTI¢c warmth and comfort 
UNDERWEAR without excessive 
Elasticknitfabric weight. 


with asilky inner 
fleece, 


A style and weight 
for every climate, 
and every member 
of the family. 




















Ask to see the 

“Utica-Knit’ Sleeper 
¢ suits, for your chil- 
dren's protection. 








Father Beds 


ce. at once for Free Big Bar, 
Feathers's < nd Bedding. Our epe Foather a 
iw ie; 
Wis auality ite oo ¥ All Selfver 
aran' 
or" mv to the time to buy, get oe catalog and sample Today 
) e 
MERICAM FEATHER & PILLOW Co. 
be Th Nashville, Tenn. 





Your Choice 


Richly engraved 
lifetime cases. 
Jeweled move- 
ments. Guaranteed 
sccurate. Rich beauty. 

No Money—pay coy 
ses 


on arrival. 
BRADLEY, 4 mo elicited, 
Make dresses 
bright as new! 







and postage 
Money back 
H-423 





DIAMOND DYES are easy to use; 
go on smoothly and evenly; make 
dresses, drapes, lingerie look NEW. 
Never a trace of that re-dyed look 
when Diamond Dyes are used. Just 
true, even, new colors that hold their 
own through the hardest wear and 
washing. 

Diamond Dyes owe their superiority 
to the abundance of pure anilines they 
contain. Cost more to make? Surely. 
But you pay no more for them. All 
dealers—15c. 


Diamond-Dyes 


Highest Quality for 50 Years i 
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Caring for Brooms and Brushes 


By? NELL PICKENS 


Home Improvement Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


WORKMAN is known by his tools 

and by the way he takes care of 
them. The work of a household may be 
simplified by having tools suitable for 
each task, keeping such tools in a con- 
venient place, and having them in good 
condition. 


The house itself, the arrangement, the 
materials from which it is constructed, 
and the kind of finishes used, with the 
kind and type of furnishings, determine 
the tools necessary for keeping that par- 
ticular place in good con- 
dition. 

Whether few or many 
kinds are needed, it means 
a saving of time and money 
to keep the tools in good 
condition, and grouped 
within easy reach of all 
parts of the house, prefer- 
ably in a special closet. It 
is wise to have on each 
floor a supply of the most 
constantly used things. 


Tools should be put 
away clean and ready for 
use. Brooms, brushes, and 
mops should be hung so that the weight 
does not rest on the straws, bristles, or 
threads. Weighted bristle brushes used 
in polishing floors should be washed occa- 
sionally to prevent the accumulation of 
dust and wax from darkening the wood. 
Bristle brushes may be washed in luke- 
warm water, using three teaspoons of 
dilute ammonia to each quart of water, 
and then rinsed in clear water. Suspend 
the brush with bristles pointing down- 
ward until dry. Water soaking into the 
back of the brush is likely to soften the 
cement holding the bristles. 

Mops should be washed in hot suds and 
rinsed in clear hot water and dried quick- 
ly. Dry mops may be converted into oiled 
mops by putting a small quantity of any 
good floor oil into an old pan or tin box 
and standing the mop on this overnight. 


Straw brooms may be washed in warm 
soapsuds and rinsed in clear water. The 
wires holding the straw should be kept 
as dry as possible to prevent rusting. 

Wash dust cloths often. A soiled cloth 
will rub the dirt back into the surface. 





If a straw broom is to be used on a 
painted, waxed, or varnished floor or for 
cleaning walls, make a cover for the brush 
from a piece of old outing flannel or some 
similar material. This covering prevents 
the straw from scratching the finish or 
from streaking the wall. 

Some desirable cleaning tools and their 
uses are listed below :— 

1. Straw brooms for carpets and rough 
surfaces. 

2. Long handled soft hair brooms or 
brushes for smooth floors 
and smooth floor coverings 
such as linoleum. 

3. Long handled wall 
brush of lamb’s wool or 
soft bristles. A bag of cot- 
ton flannel slipped over a 
straw broom may take the 
place of a wall brush. 

4. Weighted brush for 
polishing waxed floors. 

5. Whisk broom for gen- 
eral use. 

6. Vacuum cleaner for 
thorough carpet, floor, and 
drapery cleaning. 

7. Carpet sweeper for threads and ev- 
eryday surface cleaning. 

8. Scrub brushes of various sizes for 
cleaning unfinished wood, sinks, etc. A 
long handled scrub brush or mop for 
floors requiring that method of cleaning. 

9. Long handled dry or oiled mop for 
picking up dust and on painted, varnished, 
or shellacked floors. Oil should not be 
used on waxed surfaces. 

10. Long handled dust pan does away 
with much stooping. 


CLEANING KITS 


It will pay in the saving of time to 
collect the necessary equipment before 
beginning work. A basket with a handle 
makes a practical cleaning kit. Small 
fruit jars, or bottles with good corks, 
should be used for liquids. 


Have in the basket :— 

Soap Dust cloths (kept in 

Kerosene a covered jar) 

Turpentine Brushes 

Newspapers Hammer 

Soft cloths Screw driver 
Whiting for windows 





Godey’s Pattern for Pillowcases and Sheets 





HIS pattern, number 551, was 

adapted from a Godey’s Ladies 
Book of 1858. This rich, all white 
embroidery for pillowcases and sheets 
has a charm that’s enduring. 

Simple stitches are used: eyelets 
and satin stitch for the flowers and 
buttonhole for all the rest. Embroid- 
ery of this sort demands more careful 
workmanship than “lazy daisies,” but 
ig certainly more valuable when done. 


This pattern would be lovely in 
white on the new tinted bed linens as 








well as on standard white. 

Number 551 is a wax transfer pat- 
tern which includes designs and scal- 
lops for two pillowcases and a sheet. 
Number 551C supplies 42-inch tubing 
for two pillowcases torn 36 inches 
long of excellent quality material 
stamped with the design ready to em- 
broider. 


Stamped sheet of heavy quality 
material 8l\inches wide and torn 90 
— long will be sent as number 

1S. 








i a 
551C Pair Stamped Pillowcases.......... 
551S Stamped Sheet, each...................... 


How to order: Order by number. 





Send price in silver, money order, 


or stamps. Write name and address plainly. Address order to The 


Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ruralist, Home Department, 713 
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For RHEUMATISM 


prompt relief from HEADACHES, 
COLDS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, 
NEURITIS, ACHES and PAINS 


DOES NOT HARM THE HEART 


eu) BAYER 
ASPIRIN 


Accept only “ Bayer’? package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 


_Bayer-Tablets 
eX eli alae 





in a sie ae ae ae olen aan aie ae ae al 


Cuticura Soap i CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

te in 1 minute by these thin, 

Mother’s Favorite for ads. Safel 
All the Family + 
7 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





soothing, h 
Sample free 


At all drug, shoe aia dept. stores. 
Price 25c. > 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 16B, Malden, Masa 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone? 











The Ideal WHITE LIGHT 


. 


Jor the Home 
‘without 6lectricity © 


OTHING will add more to | 
the joy and comfort of live | 
ing in the home where oil is | 

used for lighting than this wone | 
derful new Instant-Light Alad- 
din kerosene mantle lamp. Gives 
a flood of pure white light equal 
to 10 ordinary lamps and next 

to sunlight in quality. Highly 
efficient—lastsalifetime. Odor- 
less, noiseless, smokeless and 


troubleless—children run it. Abso- 
lutely safe. Ask to see it. 


Table — Bracket — Hanging 
Vase or Floor Lamps — 
Hand decorated Shades 
in Glass or Parchment. 







| iat 






















INSTANT Mane am Company of Ameri a, 7 


Aladdin 


KEROSENE MANTLE LAMP | 
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Se. 
ENN. NURSERY CO.. Box 





ferries, nuts, grapes, 3c. 0: 
22 


REACHTREES 5¢ 


Red and Yellow Delicious. 


Cherries, plums, pears, 


rnamentals, etc, Catalog Free. 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


































































GIVE 


You can have 
tozy comfortin 
any room in your 
housewith a Cole- 
Iman Radiant 
Heater. It is port- 
wble . . . carry it any- 
where ... it makes 
and burns {ts own gas 
from regular, clear- 
| white, untreatedmotor 
fuel. Requires no pipes 
e Connections, 



















~The Coleman is 
fine for stores, of- 
fices and shops,too. 
fust the thing for 
chilly fall and 
spring mornings 
and to help out the 
furnace on cold winter 

ys. It’s clean...no 
smoke or ashes. It is 
sconomical .. costsonly 
2¢ an hour to operate. 






















Cole 


RADIAAT HEATER 





dL, 
HEAT 


for HAPPINESS 


“Happy Heat for Snappy Days”... 
ean gas heat and plenty of it! That’s the 
gift of cozy comfort a Coleman Radiant 


Heater brings to 
homes beyond the 
gas mains. Every 
member of the 
family will enjoy 
its warmth and 
cheer. Your Cole- 
man spreads a 
sees wey active 

eat that warms 
you through and 
through. Heat that fs 
moist and healthful. 






















The Coleman 
thinks for itself, al- 
most. Turn starter 
valve,strikeamatch 
and in less than a min- 
ute the heater automat- 
{cally goes into action. 
The radiants light them- 
eelves...nosecond 
match needed. The new 
Thermo-Safety Genera- 
tor tells the gas when to 
“go”, when to “‘stop”’. 






AAS 
















Jae. 
ian 
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Stop in at your 
dealer’s and see the 
Coleman Radiant 
Heaterdemonstrat- 
edortryitout your- 
eelf. In the mean- 
time, just mail the 
coupon for inter- 
esting folders that 
answer all your ques- 
tions about this heater 


that brings you portable 
warmth comfort, 
















Dept. 





le 
Heat for Health’’. 


NS di itnanes 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
Kans., Chica; 


Wichita, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Los 

Calif.; Toronto, Ontario 
(Address —tane You, 






, Cana 


Please send me a copy of ‘How to Light and 









. Tl; 
ngeles, 
































Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox 





essctt 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she'd stepped out! 


How Shall I Wear My Hair? 


OW shall I wear my hair? Ah! 

That’s an easy question because it’s 
like the old arithmetic problems—how- 
ever you arrive at the result there’s just 
one correct answer as written down in the 
answer book. And, strange as it may 
seem, though styles have changed many 
a time since the bandbox days “when 
Grandma was a pretty girl, long, long 
ago,” she would have given you the same 
answer: “Wear your hair in the style 
most becoming to you!” 


“But,” you say, “why are all the fash- 
ion books teeming with new hair styles?” 
Simply to help you discover which ts the 
most becoming for you. The grand part 
about present day hair fashions, which 
are so charmingly feminine, so like the 
styles of grandmother’s day, is that they 
are not standardized, not all cut from one 
pattern as they were a few years back. 
You may experiment endlessly, may do 
almost anything with your hair, and when 
you have arrived at the most becoming 
coiffure, you may feel sure that it is as 
fashionable as it is flattering. Curls, 
braids, rolls, waves, or what have you? 
All are in the height of fashion, for the 
more individual, the more distinctively 
you, your hairdressing is, the 
more in the mode it is, so long 
as it preserves the femininity, 
the womanliness that is in har- 
mony with the new dress 
styles. 


In fact all hairdressing prob- 
lems—whether or not to let the 
hair grow—to wave or not to 
wave—to part or not to part 
—depend upon individual taste and upon 
such factors as your type, age, size, 
features, head shape, and general appear- 
ance. All must be decided by your un- 
changeable rule of wearing your hair in 
the mode most becoming to you. But a 
few suggestions may aid you in discover- 
ing this most becoming of all coiffures. 
And, of course the beauty of all hair- 
dressing is always dependent on _ the 
beauty of your hair—upon your keeping 
it shining and alive and silky and immacu- 
late as “though you'd just stepped out of 


a bandbox”! 


The tune “to bob or not to bob” has 
been changed of late to the tune “to re- 
main bobbed or to let the hair grow.” Cer- 
tainly more people are wearing long hair 
than formerly. The bob itself is longer 
and more sleek and flat so as to look al- 
most like long hair. And many are wear- 
ing “extra pieces” of hair—braids or 
curls or rolls put away in tissue paper 
since that dreadful day when they took 
the fatal plunge and parted with the locks 
it had taken perhaps a lifetime to grow. 
But the comfort and practicability of 
bobbed hair will prevent its being out for 
some time to come, if ever! 

If you want a bob, find a barber who 
studies you and suits your haircut. to 
your type. On your next visit to a city, 
go to the very best barber and have him 








explain to you just how he cuts your hair 
so you may, in turn, explain it to your 
home town barber. Neck clippers, which 
you can get at any barber supply house, 
will prove a valuable addition to the 
family’s beauty tools and will save many 
a trip to town for barbering. 


If straight hair is becoming to you, you 
will economize in both time and money 
by wearing it so. But if you do, be doubly 
careful to keep it perfectly groomed as 
its beauty and style are entirely dependent 
on its sheen and dressing. 


The slightest natural wave can be 
trained more easily than you would be- 
lieve posible. With your hair wet, press 
it into the natural waves, or if the wave 
is too indefinite to see, use water waving 
combs, which you can get for a few cents 
at almost any store. The saleswoman 
will show you how to place the combs. 
Gradually your waves will become deeper, 
prettier, and more lasting. 


Even if your hair is as “straight as an 
Indian’s” and you need the softening ef- 
fect of a wave, there are many waving 
methods. Metal “marcel wavers,” avail- 
able at your local stores, give a pretty 
wave. Beauty parlor marcels 
and finger waves last from ‘a 
few days to a few weeks ac- 
cording to the weather and to 
the texture and condition of 
your hair. The hot irons used 
for marcelling or for curling at 
home are apt to dry and break 
your hair unless the work is 
carefully done and unless you 
give your hair special care as outlined in 
our last “Bandbox.” 


The permanent wave is a boon to the 





YOUR OWN SISTER'S 


FACE POWDER 
MAY BE 


a “Ml 
ALL WRONG" F 
FOR YOU Be ad 
You may look enough like your sister 
to borrow her hats or frocks, but your 
skin-types may be so different that a face 
powder which brings out all the beauty 
of her complexion may actually detract 





| from yours! 2 


Realizing that the same face powder 
cannot be equally perfect for all types, 
Plough has created three face powders— 
one for oily skin, one for dry skin, one 
for normal skin! 

The instant you apply your own Plough 
Powder you know that here, at last, is 
the flattering powder you've always long- 
ed for! Here is the magic touch that re- 
veals the natural beauty of your skin! 
Here is the artful way of concealing 
coarse pores and other blemishes! Here 
is a new smoothness, a new softness, a 
new radiance of complexion that makes 
you look your very loveliest! 

For O1_y SkIN—Choose heavy tex- 
ture .Plough’s “Incense of Flowers” 
Face Powder, in the oval box—75c. 

For Dry Skin—Choose light tex- 
ture Plough’s “Favorite Bouquet’’ Face 
Powder, in the square box—30c. 

For NoRMAL SKIN—Choose medi- 
um texture Plough’s. ‘‘Exquisite” Face 
Powder, in the round box—50c. 

Each Plough Powder comes in white, 
flesh, pink, brunette and sun-tan tints 
and is sensibly priced wherever beauty’ 
creations are sold. 


Plough 
3 FACE POWDERS 


CREATED BY PLOUGH 
NEW YORK MEMPHIS’ SAN FRANCISCO 








straight haired and is perfectly safe if | 


done by an expert. That many women 
have had dozens of “permanents” shows 
that no injury need be done, especially 
if you give your hair several hot oil treat- 
ments before and after the waving pro- 
cess. A permanent wave, by the way, 
makes a wonderful Christmas present for 
Mother or Daughter or Sister. (I hope 
the Progressive Farmers take this hint!) 


For new ways to arrange your hair, 
study the fashion books and: adapt the 
styles to suit your own individuality. And 
don’t forget first, last, and always that 
the keynote of beauty in hairdressing is 
in wearing a becoming style and in keep- 
ing your head looking as though you had 
“just stepped out of a bandbox!” 





A Lesson in Stitches 


ROLLED ia 


ROLLED hem is narrow and need 
not be basted. Basted hems may be 
any width, but must be basted, then sewed. 




















Make More Money 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 
Butter Color” Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ‘round with the 
help of “Dandelion 
Butter Color.” Put in 
just a_ half-teaspoonful 
for each gallon of 
cream before churning 
and out comes butter 
of that Golden June 
Shade. It’s purely vege- 
table, wholesome and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional Food Laws. All large creameries 
use it to keep their product uniform. 
It’s tasteless and doesn’t color butter- 
milk. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at all drug or grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE. Wells and Rich- 
ardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


ACHESadpPAINS 
Quick Relief with 


SAPANESE TIL 


“Don’t Let Pain Keep You At Home.” 
Antiseptic Japanese Oi! is used by millions of busy 
people instead of hot water bags, electric devices, 
greasy salves, sticky plasters for Rheumatism, Neural- 
gia, Neuritis, Sore Muscles, Sprains, Stiff Joints— 
Pains caused by fatigue and exposure. Rub it in. It 
generates a pleasant soothing heat that drives out pain 

UICK. Won't blister like old type liniments, 


HEAD COLDS 


CHEST 


i 
I 
Japanese Oil often relieves them in 24 to 48 hours. 
For head colds inhale antiseptic vapors. For chest 
cold, congestion, sore throat rub in vigorously. 


46 Years Success Behind It! At Druggists. 
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cA Bedtime Story 


5 By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Jerry Muskrat Is Disturbed 


LL the smaller people of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows, and 
some of the larger ones for that matter, 
fight for life every day. I do not mean 
by this that they fight with teeth and 
claws every day. Goodness, no! I mean 
that in order to live they have to be 
everlastingly on the watch for enemies, 
that they have to be constantly hunting 
for food, and that they never can afford 
to be forgetful, careless, or too confident. 
Otherwise they are not likely to live 
long. Is it any wonder that they are 
naturally suspicious? 
Jerry and Mrs. Muskrat had had a 




















‘Do you mean Farmer Brown’s boy?’’ asked 


rs. Jerry. 


very pleasant and comfortable summer. 
They had been busy, very busy. You 
see, they had reared no fewer than three 
large families of children since last 
spring. Most of these children, except- 
ing the last ones, had gone out by way 
of the Laughing Brook and the Big 
River to make their own way in _ the 
Great World. The youngest children 
were still living around in the Smiling 
Pool or along the Laughing Brook. Two 
or three of them might spend the winter 


with their parents in the big, comfort- 
able house Jerry and Mrs. Jerry had 
built in the Smiling Pool. Now that 


the children no longer needed care, Jerry 
and Mrs. Jerry were preparing for win- 
ter, but at the same time getting a well 
earned rest. 

“My dear,” said Jerry one day as he 
and Mrs. Jerry were looking over the 
roof of their house to see if it needed 
strengthening, “have you noticed that 
lately one of those two-legged creatures 
has been around here quite often?” 

“Do you mean Farmer Brown’s boy?” 
asked Mrs. Jerry. 

Jerry shook his head. “No,” said he. 
“T don’t care how often Farmer Brown’s 
boy comes around. This is a stranger, 
and I don’t like it. No, sir, I don’t 
like it.” 

“Now yow speak of the matter, I have 
noticed this stranger,” replied Mrs. 
Jerry, “but I haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to him. What harm can he do?” 


“That is what I want to know,” re- 
plied Jerry. “Perhaps he doesn’t mean 
any harm at all. However, I have no- 
ticed that he never visits the Smiling 
Pool or the Laughing Brook when 
Farmer Brown’s boy is about, and T 
don’t like the looks of that.” 


“Are you afraid of him?” asked Mrs. 
Jerry with a sly look, for she likes to 
tease Jerry. 

“No, I’m not afraid of him! Certainly 
not!” retorted Jerry. “I mean I am not 
afraid of him for myself. I’m thinking 
of the children. They have a lot to learn 
vet, and they have had no experience 
with these two-legged creatures as you 
and I have. I wish this one would stay 
away from here. I believe I see him now 
down by the Laughing Brook.” 





Mrs, Jerry looked in that direction, 
and sure enough there was a boy, the 
stranger she had seen before. He ap- 
peared to be very busy searching for 
something along the bank of the Laugh- 
ing Brook. He examined every log that 
lay partly in the water and every low 
place along the bank. Jerry Muskrat 
grew more disturbed as he watched. 

“He hasn’t a terrible gun,” said Mrs. 
Jerry. 

“If he had you and I wouldn’t be sit- 
ting here,” replied Jerry dryly. 

“Well, as long as he doesn’t bring a 
gun, I don’t see why we should worry,” 
declared Mrs. Jerry. 

“What about traps?” asked Jerry. 

“Traps!” exclaimed Mrs. Jerry in a 
startled tone. “Traps! What under 
the sun put traps into your head?” 

“As long as they are in my head and 
not along the Laughing Brook or 
around the Smiling Pool it is all right,” 
grinned Jerry. Then his face grew so- 
ber again. “Perhaps there is nothing to 
worry about, but just the same I wish 
that fellow would stay away from here,” 
he added. 


(Copyright, 1930, by T. W. Burgess) 





Tabitha Twitt Sends a Mes- 
sage to Aunt Het 


By TABITHA TWITT 


AIN’T no gadabout, but when 1! 

picked up the paper and seen Aunt 
Het looking so fresh and clean with her 
ruffled apron on, the hankering come 
right over me to have a talk with her. 
I wish I could console that poor woman 
she told about who was trying to wean 
a calf and wishing she was a preacher’s 
wife. I’ve been all along there, weaning 
calves and young uns, too—and weaning 
a kid of a nasty habit is heaps the hard 
est. And a preacher’s wife has a heap 
of that to do, too, all alone, for you 
know a preacher'is gone a mighty lot at 
night and she gets mighty lonesome 
sometimes. I hearn of one preacher and 
his wife down in one of them there to- 
bacco raising, chewing, and sucking dis- 
tricts, a-putting their heads in the empty 
flour barrel and a-singing, “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow.” That 
I say was a-living by faith. That par- 
son and his sweet-faced little wife would 
look a power more happy if some of his 
church members would give them a sack 
of flour and a slab of meat once in 
awhile stead of a-spending all their 
money for something to chaw on, like 
grandfather’s old billy goat. 





Aunt ‘Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 








(Copyright. 1930, by Publishera Syndicate) 
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| 
“Amy’s girl ain’t got a lick o’ sense. I 
knowed she was goin’ to lose that Jones 
boy the minute she beat him playin’ 
tennis.” 
“Amy tries hard to make folks think 
they've always been rich, but John can’t 


remember to take holt of a golf club ' 


without spittin’ on his hands.” 

“They needn't be doctorin’ that baby. 
There ain’t nothin’ wrong with it except 
a chronic case 0’ grandparents.” 
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“Now you'll 















































like bran 





Delicious?.. yes! 
iiftective?..yes! 


It’s the food to know when 


the winter let-up comes! 


OW is an important time to include Post’s Bran Flakes in your 
diet. You'll be outdoors less—indoors more. You'll get less 
exercise—less of summer’s fresh green foods. Particularly at such 
times, you're apt to need a food to assist nature—a food that con- 


tains bran-bulk to aid in clearing digestive wastes from the system. 
And that means Post’s Bran Flakes—bran-bulk in delicious form! 
Taste it in fresh, rich country milk or cream! At once you'll know 
that Post’s Bran Flakes is the food you want for winter breakfasts. 
Now is the time to prepare a food-program that keeps the family 
brighter through the winter. Order Post’s Bran Flakes today—have 


it regularly—see how every one enjoys its many benefits! 


POST'S BRAN FLAKE 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient 
bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. 
If your case is abnormal, consult a competent 
physician at once and follow his advice. 





Are Within Reach of Eve 


PROFIT Farmer pak “Classified” 


607 more eses 


within $Q days! 


Ohls Poultry Yards and Hatchery, Marion, Ohio, changed to 
Conkeys Feeds, Vitalized with Y-O — and here’s the result! 


“I was using a good mash,” writes Mr. Ohls, “but my 500 hens were faving 
only 157 eggs a day up to December. Then we changed to Conkeys and the 
eggs jumpe in January to 249 per day and 352 per day in February. The f ertili 
was g00d, too, 96%, and the hatchability was 87%. Records like that an 
pullets like these mean just one thing to me—Profits. T'm for Conkeys ause 
it makes me the most money. 












EGG with 
VI-TAL-IZE Conkeys Geeeo Masa (D 
all your feeds | js scientifically prepared and Vitalized with Y-O, a product resulting 
with Conkeys thom @ r Saned process < of im regnating i imported brewers’ yeast 
with cod liver oil, in which the Vitamins A and D of cod liver oil are 


sealed and held for a long time, with the Vitamin B of brewers’ gest 

| ied thriftier, healthier flocks, bigger cee ve ields ond larger Profits, egin 
Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash (with Y-O). A Iso o} 
without Y-O. If not at your dealer's, write us. 






pene = 
The G, E. Conkey Co., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Tami in the following that are checked: (406) 


Cj Free Poultry Book 0 Geeco Egg Mash 
(0 Buttermilk Starting Feed [ Conkeys Y-O 











Conkeys Y-O is a powder 
containing yeast and cod 
liver oil, rich in vitamins 

















A.Band D. Mix 2% of Con- ( Gecco Growing Mash (C0 Remedy for 
keys Y -O with your regular 
| a The results will sur- WRGEED. occ Sve cecerccdccteccceccceceueedbecesseses 
Ww f . 
ee a oe eee TOW. .ccvcccecccscnccesvsens State. ..ceccsevscees 
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LACQUERED 
The World's finest shot- 
shell. Now packed in 
boxes of ten for your 
greater convenience, 










Smort.sss _ 


The shells that give you 
added range, maximum 
power, greater speed, 





The “good old reliable” 
Repeater shell supplied 
in all desirable field. and 
trap loads, 






RANGER NYS) 
The dependable shell 

that takes the high 
cost out of shootingand 
keeps all the satisfac 
tion in, 


WINCHESTER 


peal ignition, high velocity, 
sureness of fire and remark- 
able uniformity of pattern at all 
extremes of temperature—sum- 
mer, fall, or winter —are features 
that have made these shells the 
choice of sportsmen-who are 
looking for results. 


Thousands of laboratory tests, 
and actual experience inthe field, 
prove Winchester leadership in 
these respects. For the very best 
results, of course, shoot Win- 
chester shells in a Winchester 
|, gun—they are made for each 
‘other. Ask your dealer for these 
shells and ask to see the new 
Winchester double-barrel shot- 
gun. Free booklets on request. 


Dept. E 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 













The Young Folks 


To aim is not enough, we must hit.—Ger- 
man Proverb. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Here’s a message for all of you 
who are members, of the Achievement 
Club: Get in your report of achieve- 
ments now, earn your certificate, and 
make yourself eligible to compete for 
those prizes for the most outstanding 
work in 1930. You read the original an- 
nouncement in the October 1-14 issue, 
didn’t you? Certificates must be earned 
on or before December 31, and essays sub- 
mitted by that date to compete for these 
special prizes. 

I hope I shall receive your report of 
achievements soon. 


Brinker, Little Lame Prince, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Joan of Arc, Tale of Two 
Cities, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and Alice 
in Wonderland. 


The Future Farmers’ Creed 


BELIEVE in the beauty of God’s open 

country; that life out of doors and in 
touch with the earth is the natural life of 
man. 

I believe that work is work wherever 
we find it, but that work with Nature is 
most inspiring, and challenging. 

I believe that the dignity of labor de- 
pends not so much upon what you do, as 









































ill in the Ribbon 
ma Wilh the Names 
of these Objects | 
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WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—If you like 
sculpture and carving, write to the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York City, for information about the 
seventh annual competition of small sculptures 
in white soap. Cash prizes totaling $3,000 are 
being offered. 

II 


SALLY AND SANDY.-—Sally says: I don’t 
want to have any mean or low down ambi- 
tions but I do hope I can be someone worth 
while so that Cousin Hettie Belle won't have 
such a hard time being polite when I happen 
to run into her in Snobville. 

Sincerely yours, 


Tips in Geography 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


IGURES recently given out by the U. 

S. Geological Survey show that the 
highest known point in the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, is the summit of Mt. 
Whitney, in California, which is 14,496 
feet above sea level, and the lowest known 
dry land in the United States is in Death 
Valley, also in California, which is 276 
feet below sea level. Mt. Mitchell in 
North Carolina is 6,684 feet above sea 
level, probably the highest point in the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River. Other peaks nearly as high are 
Clingman’s Dome, on the North Carolina- 
Tennessee state line, which is 6,642 feet; 
Mt. Guyot, also on the North Carolina- 
Tennessee line, 6,621 feet; Le Conte 
(Myrtle Top) in Tennessee 6,593 feet, and 
Mt. Washington in New Hampshire 6,288 
feet. Mt. Katahdin in Maine is 5,267 feet 
above sea level. 


Have You Read Them? 


S REPORTED inour Nov. 1-14 is- 
sue, Little Women, Robinson Crusoe, 

and Treasure Island are the books that are 
most popular among winners of Achieve- 
ment Club certificates. But those three 
haven’t won all the honors by any means. 


Tom Sawyer, Heidi, Dog of Flanders, 
and Ivanhoe have also been very popular. 
Next most read books have been Uncle 
Remus, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
Boys’ Life of Lincoln, and Gulliver’s 
Travels. Then follows a long list: Hans 


ni Se 
£ THE CAST Nowe OF EACH WORD = 


00 DUTY AS THE FIRST LETTER, OF THE NEXT WORD), 














Lay 


am, * 





upon how you do it; that opportunity 
comes to a boy on the farm as often as 
to a boy in the city; that life on the farm 
may be full, happy, and free, and that a 
prosperous agriculture is essential to our 
national welfare; that my success de- 
pends not upon my location, but upon my- 
self; not upon my dreams, but what I 
actually do; not upon luck, but upon 
pluck. 

I believe in working when I work and 
in playing when I play; in giving and de- 
manding a square deal in every act of 
life. 

(This, the official creed of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, the nation-wide organization 
of boys taking vocational agriculture in high 
schools, is well worth the learning and mem- 
orizing by any Southern farm boy.) 


Answers to Puzzle 
Star, Rat, Tack. Knot, Ten, Nut, Toad, 
Dog, Goat. 


Important as the tooth brush ts in 
keeping teeth in good condition, correct 
food is more important. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“T almost ing my good deed for to- 
day, an’ then I saw a cat fight an’ stopped 
it with my air rifle” 


“I’m glad our teacher is homely. The 
homely ones don’t yawn an’ have a grouch 
on account of stayin’ up so late.” 


“I thought last night I was goin’ to be 


a missionary to China, but this morning 


my stomach ache was all gone.” 





e€ BOOK 


ec CARE OF YOUR DOG 


hee: valuable, illustrated 194 page treatise— 
ased upon over 50 years experience in 
_ treatment and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

‘or Free book write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 











Pairof SCISSORS GIVEN AWAY with— 


vis DRESS GOODS :S 


S are satistied. 
Z each Our newest, latest 4 
assorted colors. Our best 
Send No Money Uses clus 
S yards, 


few conta delivery charce 
. order. 











: Give 

gelling 20 packs Garden Seeds, bof heh and returning 

ig Cash Pr it Fou — Ay Write tore poate & Visio nd 
Bo money, 6 Se" you. LANCASTER iinery SEkp CO. 


STATIO: 









8 wonderful assortment of 
Fireworks Only $2.00 
il ° 
x Py pat _—s Express P. repaid 
Order new. a t wait. Name your express office. Re- 


order. Wopey Ly al Send 
ree tory showing varieties of novelties and fireworks. 








BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO., 1902 Apple St., Cin’ti, 0. 





eae Ralatocees Bage STERL STERLING razor oa 30 i trial, 
REE STERLING CO.” WRu1d BALTIMORE. BD. 





into the air. 
ttn a 


eome a address. Dace Pat Be “¥ Bene Ga money 
LANCASTER CO 


CO. STATION 366 pananeee, Pa, 








EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


Ws GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and 
Mt Ruralist; advertisements RELI- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering 
roy the subscriber says, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Prozressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist,’’ and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation in our acver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor «ioes this guarantee 
cover advertisins of real estate. because buyers 
should personally investigate lind before pur- 
chasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit only those we 
believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 
vajue of or the returns from securities; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 





Raleigh Memphis 
Atlanta Pa Dallas 
Birmingham & ses Louisville 


STANDARD 









































IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR § 


and want to save big mon = = Supp! 
Send Coupon Today for 

Guide, How to Grade ae, 

Catalog, Game Laws, etc. 


ee eae ia eee ase eee” 
HILL FUR CO., 391 Hill Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
Send me Free Price Lists, Guide, Catalog, etc 
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Four-H Club Winners Enjoying Trip for 


Work Well Done 


Fifteen Alabama Winners 


ECORDS made during the past year 
won trips to the National Club Con- 
gs at Chicago, November 26 to Decem- 
r 5, for 15 Alabama 4-H boys and girls. 


Celene Fell of Baldwin County won 
first place and Julia Helms, Dale County 
second place in the judging demonstration 
contest at the State Fair of Alabama and 
received trips given by the fair associa- 
tion. Celene is a splendid leader in her 
county. She is president of the Baldwin 
County 4-H Club Council and this is her 
fifth year in club work. ° 

Adelle Hughes, Dallas County, was se- 
lected because of general excellence in 
club work to receive the trip given by the 
L. & N. Railroad. She has completed 
projects in clothing, home improvement, 
gardening, and poultry. She ‘is a good 
leader in her community. This is her 
sixth year in club work. 


Albena Pierce, 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
reau. This trip was awarded to one 4-H 
club boy in each of the three districts of 
the state making the highest yield of cot- 
ton on his club acre using Chilean nitrate 
of soda. 


Georgia Club Boys in 
Chicago 


By G. V. CUNNINGHAM 


RED BISHOP of Cherokee County 

is a guest of the L. & N. Railroad at 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago as a reward for his outstanding lead- 
ership and production record. 

Fred has been an active club member 
for the past four years and a club leader 
in his community. During 1930, he was a 
member of three clubs—corn, cotton, and 
oats. On his corn project, he produced 
69 bushels of corn at a profit of $52.80, 
and a cost per bushel of 24% cents. He 
made equally as 
good record with 





Macon County, won 
first place in the 
canning contest 
sponsored by Kerr 
Glass Company and 
received the trip as 
a prize. She is a 
splendid leader in 
her community and 
has an excellent 
record in all phases 
of club work. Her 
canning record in- 
cludes 1,542 cans of 
preserved foods. 
Rebecca Rausch- 


enberg, Franklin 
County, is Ala- 
bama’s 4-H club 


health champion. 
Because of general 
excellence in club 
and community ac- 
tivities she receiv- 








his oats. Fred has 
taken part in all 
state and county ac- 
tivities. 

It is Fred’s ambi- 
tion that his is to 
be the best commu- 
nity club in the 
county and_ state. 
He sets the date 
and calls the com- 
munity meetings to 
which parents are 
invited, and then 
notifies the county 
agent of their plans. 
The agent says 
Fred has done a 
great deal towards 
creating this inter- 
est among the older 
people, He is mu- 








ed the trip given by 
Montgomery Ward 
& Co. She has begun her sixth year in 
club work. 

Alice Knight, Walker County, won 
first place in the style dress revue contest 
at the State Short Course and received 
the trip given by the Chicago Mail Order 
Company. Alice is an excellent club 
member and her work in clothing has 
been outstanding. 

Hollis Murray, Marion County, was 
high individual in judging all classes of 
livestock at the Alabama State Fair in 
Birmingham and won the trip given by 
the fair association. 

Harry Shaddix, Talladega County, was 
high individual in judging all classes of 
livestock at the State Fair of Alabama in 
Montgomery, and was awarded the trip 
given by the L. & N. Railroad. 

Lewis Wilson, Butler County, who had 
the best 4-H cotton exhibit at the State 
Fair of Alabama in Montgomery, receiv- 
ed the trip given by the fair association. 

Daniel Kaylor, Cleburne, won the trip 
given by the fair association for the best 
corn exhibit and Ted Calhoun, Etowah, 
the trip given for the best cotton exhibit 
at the Alabama State Fair in Birming- 
ham, 


For general excellence in 4-H club 
work, Roy Fowler of Marion County was 
selected to receive the trip given by the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Clyde Gammon, Cullman County, Her- 
mon Youngblood, Covington County, and 
Clifton Ryland, of Conecuh County, were 
selected to receive the trip given by the 


FRED BISHOP 


many ways. 





sical, and helps to | 
lead meetings in| 


The boy has already signed up for | 


club work next year and plans to put 
into practice some of the things learned in 
Chicago. 

Four other boys from Georgia are at- 


tending the 4-H Club Congress: Eugene | 


Gibson of Muscogee County who won 
the Wilson and Company trip offered the 
highest scoring individual in the state 
livestock judging contest; Arthur An- 


thony of Muscogee County who was win- | 
ner of the Swift and Company trip | 


awarded the high scoring individual in 
judging hogs and poultry; and J. W. 
Wade and Joe Lee Roberts of Muscogee 
who compose the third member and al- 
ternate on the Muscogee County team 
which is competing for national honors 
at the International. Their expenses are 
being paid by the Chattahoochee Valley 
Fair Exposition. 





These Georgia Girls Won 


By LURLINE COLLIER 


AULINE SHOOK, Towns County, 


won the trip offered to the National Club 
Congress offered by the Northwestern 
Yeast Company for general excellence in 
club work with special emphasis on bread 
making. Pauline has been an outstand- 
ing club member of her county for five 
years. She has been a club leader and 
has held offices in the county organiza- 
tion. 

Louise Morgan, Haralson County, won 
the trip given by the Kerr Glass manu- 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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| will send 
you without cost priceless 


~7 





secrets ofsuccessful poultrymen 


A simplified guide to chick culture reduced to six definite rules. It required seven 
contact with the country’s most successful poultrymen to compile them. 
rinciple thoroughly tested on my own poultry farm. | know from my own 
experience that anyone who will follow these rules faithfully can hardly help in- 
Nothing to 
Just the best of everyday pratices which are making the dollars for 
those who are most successful worked into a simplified system that anyone 
can follow. No matter what your experience has been. . . these rules 
will help you to greatly increase your poultry profits. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just write for my NEW POULTRY 
BOOK— it’s FREE—contains the SIX PRICELESS RULES. 
Write at once so you will thoroughly understand these 
priceless practices before making plans for next year. Just 
say, “Send me your NEW POULTRY BOOK” 
and it will come promptly. 
or postal card into the mail today. 
WAYNE N.S 
Box102 LaPlata, Mo. 


years’ 
Each p 











creasing their profits at once. Nothing complicated or difficult. 


buy. 


HINN 


Get your letter 





















Neuf AnD HALF 
N 





Treée Mark 
Bag ete 


Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour’s Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bredin Georgia Box 18 


NOW is the time to place your order for 





SUMMEROUR'S 


HALF AND HALF 


COTTON SEED 


, 
wn. 


produce “The most wonderful cotton the world has ever 

kno * Write for booklet and price list to 

B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, the originator 

of Half and Half Cotton) 





Norcross, GEORGIA e 





Here’s How— 


To Protect Apple Trees 








[ There are several waysto . 
EEP RABBITS FROM 
RKING UP APPLE TREES 


SAY GRANOAS .HOWS 
AFELLER GONNA KEEP 
SWESE BUNNIES FROM, 
BARKIN UP HIS TREES: 





WALL, WHEN 
twas ALA 
WE ALLUS GoT 


















SAVE THE BLOOD WHEN 
‘YOU BUTCHER AND 
SMEAR THE TREE TRUNKS 
THOROUGHLY WITH IT. 


CrHiS must Be DONE ONCE, 


MUST BE A 

BOLSHEVIK 

TREE, SERT,- 

IT'S TURNED 
R 


SOMEBODY LL 
GIT PINCHED FER 
SPREADIN' RED 
PROPOGANDA! 


an . t= Ny 


Of Nd 


Ice A YEAR) 








BRiTION 
RABBIT 

















CAN BE SECURED BY WRAPPING 
THE TRUNKS WITH FINE WIRE SCREEN. 


WRAP LOOSELY SOAS 
¢ itt mM 


BUNCH O BUNNIES WHO TRIED/ 
RKIN' UP THE WRONG TREE: 


pROTECTION 


TO ALLOW FOR GROWTH, 

















AGOOD RABBIT 
TRAP HELPS,TOO-~ 





THEN YOU CAN HAVE BOTH » 
APPLE PIE ano RABBIT PIE /Z. 
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Alabama, and Florida. 
editions ag per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GHORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





































Edition— Cireutation— | States Regular Classified— Oteriy | Classified— 

Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Gs., Ala., 13c a word $13.00 per inck 

State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 c., 8. C., Va., West Va 15e a word $14. 00 per inch 

what editions you ee see eer ag * ~tt Tenn. 5 a word oe = per — 4 

| fl ‘ennessee . . . y., ddle . a word per ine! 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER elaine me ertirrererrrt? 175,000 | ‘Texas and So. Okla........ 10c a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
hee) your a@ with remittance 15 ane FivE KBDPITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South. ........0++ 55e a word $50.00 per inch Your 0 est im lereer type te mere dis- 
~ 4 ong attractive. Note rates per 
e. 





days 
~ an advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature: mention state. H. W. Byerly, 18 

- Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Alabama 


BE YOUR OWN 
LANDLORD IN 1931 


Why pay rent to a landlord when you can 
buy a Central Alabama farm from us at 
present LOW PRICES, farm ge you 
wish and keep the landlord’s s of the 
profits? 
In Central Alabama excellent possibilities 
are YOURS in raising poultry, livestock, 
truck and fruit crops, and dairying. Be- 
low we mention a few of the many BAR- 
GAINS that can be yours for a small 
down payment and balance on easy terms: 
80 ACRES—4-room house, barn, outbuild- 
ings, 40 acres cleared.. Well. Located on 
public road. near Birmingham-Montgomery 
highway. Land gently rolling. Price 
$1,750.00, $250.00 cash, 
120 ACRES—50 acres cleared and under 
fence. Watered by springs. One 40 acres 
is improved with 4-room, ‘celled house. Good 
barn. 80 acres improved with 2-room house, 
50 acres level, balance gently rolling. Re- 
duced to $2,000.00, easy terms, Wi£ll sell in 
two separate farms. 
90 ACRES—Located on public road, 2% 
miles railroad station. Comfortable 4- 
room house, good well and spring. Very 
place for man who wants to do dairying, 
poultry raising and genera] farming. Price 
$1,750.00, 15% cash. 
PECAN ORCHARD—120 acres, 110 acres 
cleared, under fence. Pecans offer unusu- 
al opportunities and this ig ideal land for 
pecans. 4-room house, weatherboarded 
throughout. Will sell for $2,400.00, cash 
payment $350; balance to suit you. 


A MARKET NEAR YOU 
This property is located 70 miles south of 
Birmingham and 27 miles north of Mont- 
gomery. Write us for complete list, book- 
lets, etc., regarding our improved and un- 
improved farms, 


® HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Box 2554, Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 








California 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
rosperous, Crops growing year round. Land priced 
iow, Write free booklet, Dept. 1. Stanislaus County 
| ag 7 Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
desto, Call 





Florida 


Bargain.—Well improved farm for sale or exchange 
for other property; located at Greensboro, Florida, in 
ae County. Apply D. B, Harrison, Greensboro, 

lorida. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 


Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants 
Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Cabbage plants: 25¢, 100; $1, 1,000. Pansy plants: 
$1, 100. Murray Plant Co., Irvington, Ala, 


Co.d. frostproof Cabbage and Collards: 500, 60c; 
1,000. $1. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

€.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Cpe: ‘.” 60; 
1,000. $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewist Ga. 

C.o.d. reliable Cabbage plants; Sy Taeteeion 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Piedmont ‘Plant Co., Albany, Ga. Ga. 

Notice!—Don’t buy plants ‘until you_get_our special 
free offer. Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. ee icant 

Early Jersey. Dutch, Wakefield frostproof Cabbage 
plants, postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.10. John B, Pope, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick 
shipment all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers 
Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. 

Jersey ome Charleston Wakefield Cabbage: 500, 60c; 

: delivered. 10,000, $7.50; collect. W. O, 
Wakirip, "Fieseny Branch, Ga. 
































Leading varieties Cabbage and Collard plants ready 
now. Postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; collect: $1, 1,000, 
Lakeside Plant Farm. Lakeland. Ga. 





ok haeee Plants.—Nice field grown, by prepaid mail: 

$1; 1,000, $1.50. By express, any quantity: 75¢, 

060, nae guaranteed. Lindsey Plant Co., 
enox, Ga 


Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage. $1 thousand; 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Collards, $1. Quick shipment. 
petast ction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man. Ga. 





Send No Money.—C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage plants. 
Millions ready. Extra Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefields, Succession, Flat Dutch. Large, well rooted, 
open field grown. 75c per thousand; 10,000, $7. Im- 
mediate shipment. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga, 





Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Send no meney; c.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

C.o.d, Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, and 
charges. Free catalogue Seeds, Planta, Flowers and 
Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasviile, Ga. 


Millions Plants Ready.—Karly Jersey. Sure Head, 
Copenhagen, Charleston Wakefield. 500, 60c; 1.000, $1: 
3,000 up, 70c per 1,000, Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage plants. leading varieties: Bermuda Onion, 
yellow and white, prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1 40. 
Collect: 1,000, $1. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 














Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand, 
Nice plants, prompt shipment. Tifton Plant Co., 
Tifton, 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5; postpaid. Millions ready. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Calvary, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, “Onion, Collard ‘plants. All wae 
rieties, pesgeld: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Ex- 
pressed: 1,0 $1: 5.000, $4.56, Oakdale Farm, Hat- 
tiesburg, ites. 

Notice.—Plant dealers: White Wax Bermuda Onion 
plants, 50c per 1,000 by express, f.o.b. Cotulla. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Millions now ready. H, C. Pitt- 
man, Cotulla. Texas. 

Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage: large, open fleld 
grown, true to name: 75c, 1.000. Bermuda Onion, $1. 
Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties; Georgia Col- 
lard plants; Bermuda Onions now ready. epaid mail: 

oo $2. Expressed f.0.b., $1 thousand, 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

















Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—400,000 hardy Apple. Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry trees for the planters. Berry plantg and 
Ornamentals. Low priced, superior quality. Send for 
free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box Y, 
Princess Anne. Md, 





Twelve Best Southern Evergreen Trees.—Deodra, Nan- 
dina, Magnolias, Japan Privet. Golden Arbor Vitae, 
Oriental Arbor Vitae; eight to twelve inches; two of 
each, postpaid, all for three dollars. Agents wanted. 
Evergreen Tree Co., Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Sell gout Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ads. 


Red Clover, Sil; Ane, sil; Alfalfa, $8; White 
Sweet Clover, $4; $4; mixed Alsike and Tim- 
othy, $5.50. All b= 4 %, Bags free. Samples and 
catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth 
St.. Kansas City, Mo. 














Beans 
For Sale.—Soybeans. Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
gomville, N. C. 





Beggarweed 


Beggarweed seed is a short crop. Order early. Chero- 
kee Farms, Monticello. Fila. 


Cotton 
Half and Half.—High linting, big boll, Catalog free, 
John M. Bligh, Decatur, Ala. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, re- 
cleaned and ones. $1 bushel, J. M, Simmons, 
ee 8. 











Cabbage and Collard plants; all leading varieties, 
Prompt shipments. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Expressed, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Leading varieties hand select eee plants; well 
press erm gt $1.5 000; 5,000, 

. _ Good order Ro, ‘usranteed. Maple 
Grove Plant Farms, Box 764, Savannah, Ga, 


Order c.o.d. Reliable frostproof Conhens, Onions, 
Beets and. “Collard plants; $1 per 1,000; 3,000 and up, 
75c per 1,000. Good plants and prompt ‘shipment guar- 
anteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Val a, Ga. 








D. P. L. 4-8 cotton “peed direct from originator “this 
ene $3.75 for one hundred pounds, f.0.b. shipping 
point. W. A. Trull, Rt. 1, Aliceville, Ala. 

WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 
Prices you can afford to pay. 

LOY E., RAST SEED _CO., Newport, Ark. 

Rucker.—45% ‘lint. “Led “all varieties on test “tor 


5 years at Georgia Experiment Station. Prices and de- 
scription, write Chas. Brown, Hartwell, Ga. 




















Millions Jersey, Charleston eee and Fiat 

Dutch Cabbage plants. 500, 65c; 000, 95c; 3,000 

up at 60c per 1,000. First class sheata. full count, 

Kemet _saipsneans guaranteed, American Plant Co., 
ma, a. 





Cabbage, Collards, Iceberg Lettuce, Beets and Ber- 
muda Onions. Lead’ varieties. 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; prepaid. 5,000, $4.50; charges collect. _Bul- 
lock’s Plant Farm, “On Suwannee River,”” White 
Springs, Fla. 

40 million frostproof Cabbage, Collard and genuine 
Bermuda Onion plants of leading varieties. Quick 
shipments and arrival in good condition guaranteed. 
Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50, Expressed: 
$1 per 1,000; 3, 0; 6.000 Onions $4.50. 
Get prices large lots. Lucedale, 
Mississippi. 

Schroer’s frostproof plants are ready. Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties, Collards, Onion, 
age. Prepaid: 100, 35c; 500, 80c; 1,000, 
lect : 1.000, $1. Suhr’s Early Snowball Cauliflower, 
prepaid: 100, 60c; 300, $1.50; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
~ ae 1,000, Only number one Diants being ship- 
ped. 





Interstate Plant Co., 





3. 
Schroer Piant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Strawberries 


Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
1,000, $2.50; prepaid.. C. RB, Oliver. Castleberry, Ala. 

Strawberries a specialty; 40 years experience. All 
varieties; prompt service, Catalog free. Louis Hubach 
& Sons, Jucsonia, Ark. 

High grade Missionary, Aroma, Klondyke Strawberry 
plants; 100, 50c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; postpaid, Cupp 
Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman,’ Ala. 














Nursery Stock 


Cluster Blueberries, 4 plants for $1. Delicious fruit, 
and ornament! shrub. Florala Nurseries, Florala, Ala, 


Young Berry.—Finest market berry ever produced. 
12 plants $1; 100, $6; 1.000, $50. TT. K. Godbey, 
Waldo, Fila. 


Fruit. Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Fruit trees, 
bushes, evergreens. 
Ellis, Ensley, Ala. 


Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
us for catalog. Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn. 


We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark. 


Prices_choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best yurieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Big easy money in Papershell Fons trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and — 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, _Lumbert on, Mise 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5¢ and ‘Up. —Yellow ro 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, pears, 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free cata 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 


A Live Christmas Present.—The twelve most beautiful 
Iris in the world. All rich, gorgeous colors, fragrant and 
hardy. Will grow anywhere. Can be planted any time 
ground is not frozen. Ambassador, Afterglow, Claret, 
Fairy. Her Majesty. Ingeborg, Camelot, Lohengrin, 
Quaker Lady, Monsignor, Mother of Pearl, Dalila. All 
twelve labeled and postpaid for one dollar. Six orders 
for five dollars. Blooming size plants with cultural 
directions sent now or early spring. Order now for 
yourself and friends. A suitable greeting card mailed 
to each in time for Christmas. Tell your friends of 
this wonderful offer. They can have a riot of brilliant 
colors in their garden year after year, Circular free, 
A. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 











grapevines, pecans, shrubbery, rose 
High quality; low prices. J, A. 


























Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Iavonia, Ga. 





CROOK BROS. 


PURE HALF AND HALF 
and D, P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write for catalog and new low prices. 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland and Wannamaker’s 
Pedigreed Big Boll Dixfe Triumph Wilt Resistant cotton 
seed. Lowest prices on record. Wm, P. Wannamaker, 
St. Matthews, 8. 





Look!—Lowest prices ever offered on quality cotton 
seed for fall shipment. . Improved Rucker, Wannamaker- 
Cleveland, Piedmont Cleveland, Half and Half. Write 
for prices, stating quantity wanted. Glenwood Farms, 
Brooks, Ga. 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 31 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Ga. 


Wilson Type Big Boll.—-South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1l money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. 
Write’ Lee _Wilson_ & Co., Wilson, Ark. 


Marett’s patlareed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
Strain New 5, 15-16” 1” staple. Strain No. 7, 
1 1-32” staple. Strain’ - B. 11-16” staple. Dixie 
Triumph Wilt-Resistant. Proven performance records. 
Prize winners. Large bolls, early. Write for catalog 
ons ~~ wa es offer. Marett Farm & Seed Co., West- 
minster, S. 








Oats 


Pure Carolina Fulghum Seed Oats.—Bright, clean 
and heavy. Secure some of these choice seed before 
all are gone and grow pure seed to sell your neighbors. 
Will repay you many times over in better and earlier 
crops. Small lots, 80c; hundred bushels, 774%c. Wm. 
P. Wannimaker, St. Matthews, S. C. 





Tobacco 


Bonanza, Jamaica. Cash, White Orinoco, White Mam- 
moth. Grown bagged, recleaned, treated. Ounce 50c; 
pound $6. H. P. Webb. Rt. 4, Durham, N. C. 


Tobacco Seed.—Get your Tobacco seed from the farmer 
seed grower of 23 years experience. I can furnish 
treated seed of all the best varieties, true to type, 
cle.n, and produce the best crops. Write for free cata- 
log. 7: aed Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling 
treen, 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed. 90% pure, $7.90; Sweet Clover, 
95% pure, $3.90, _ Both 60 pound bushel. Return secd 
if not sat tisfied, on Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Booking orders for December and Jan- 
uary gativers. Washington Wilkes Hatchery, Washing- 
ton, Ga. 

Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted, all breeds, 
$8. Seconds, no cripples, $6 per 100. Atz’s Hatcheries, 
Milltown, Ind. 

Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and started. Prices 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery. 
Grove Hill, Ala. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 
more, Ala.—Blood tested chicks, all from 
year old certified hens, Will allow 20% dis- 
count on all orders sent in 3 weeks in ad- 
vance of shipping date. Write today. 














Write now for 


~ Pullets, breeding stock, fall chicks. 
Riverside Hatch- 


reduced prices, free offer on pullets. 
ery. Rt. 4B. Knoxville. Tenn. 


Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Early order «discount. 
Best trapnested strains; contest winners: 50,000 leg- 
banded breeders. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 


Manbeck’s Quality Chicks.—Leading breeds, fully 
guaranteed. Write for catalog and lowest prices on 
immediate or future delivery. The Manbeck Hatchery, 
Deepwater. Mo. 


Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed &, live chicks. 
Write for our sensational offer. Leadi varieties, 

$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Bor 116, Parsons, Kansas. 














BABY CHICKS — EACH WEEK 
You'll want these fine State Accredited, 
Heavy Breeds for early fryers. White and 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Only $15 
per hundred, delivered; less quantities, one 
out more, "BUNCH HATCHERY, States- 
ville, N. C. 





Big husky — for 1931. Only 7c up. Big dis- 
counts on early . Guaranteed to live. Easy 
terms. 200-300 cas strains. Superior certified. Cata- 
logue free. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Baby chick discount allowed only a few more days. 
Order now for spring delivery and save money. Every 
chick Alabama state accredited from select blood tested 
ee Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor- 
ence. a. 


Better chicks. Better prices. Hatches weekly. Prompt 
delivery. Live delivery, prepaid. Blood tested stock and 
vigorous chicks. Broiler chicks will make money if 
Started this month. Write today. Muscle Shoals 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


1931 Chicks.—Big discounts, easy terms. Order now 
for spring delivery. Booth’s famous winter layers break 
all records at the National Egg Laying Contests. Guar- 
anteed to live. 12 varieties 7c up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 525. Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Start chicks now for high January 
and February markets. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes. An- 
conas, Leghorns, etc. Bred to live and develop profit- 
ow. , Lowest prices. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, 

eorgia. 


Baby chicks for immediate delivery. Barred Rocks 
and Single Comb— Reds: $11, 100. White and Buff 
Leghorns: $9.50, 100. Heavy. mixed 9c: assorted Tc. 
Discount on large orders. Postage paid and live arrival 
a Davis Poultry Farm, Rt, 12, Ramsey, 
ndiana. 


Mother Bush’s Baby Chicks.—Prompt shipments fall 
delivery; hatches each week; we ship our sturdy egg- 
bred quality chicks that live to over 25,000 Mother 
Bush customers; write for special prices; book orders 
early. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minor- 
eas, Leghorns, heavy assorted. Prepaid, delivery guar- 
anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Clinton, Mo. 























Here’s a Bargain.—Flood tested chicks. Big, strong, 
livable. Electric hatched. Per 100: White or Brown 
Leghorns and heavy mixed, $10; White or Barred Rocks, 
Reds, $11; White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, 312, $1 per 100 books order. First hatch 
January 10th, Rush yourvorder. 100% alive. prepaid. 
woe free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville, 
ssoul, 


17 Popular Varieties.—Hatched and blood tested five 
consecutive years to eradicate disease. In our 20 years 
of breeding never was our parent stock so beautiful and 
healthy. Rose and Sirgle Comb Reds are red to the 
skin. Barred Rocks of supreme vigor. White and 
Ruff Rocks of equal quality. White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, Blue Andalusians that 
are fine. Large type Black, White and Buff Minoreas. 
Large English White Leghorns with the large floppy 
comb. Buff Leghorns with their rich golden color are 
a delight to the eye. Sheppard’s famous Anconas. 
Benutiful Rose Comb Dark Brown Leghorns. Write 
Dlease for free catalogue. It is beautifully illustrated 
and prices are in reach of all. Hundreds hatching daily 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery. Milltown, Ind. 


Started Chicks 


Buy Started Chicks.—30 days old. Past the danger 
age. Weigh four times baby chicks: cost only twice 
as much. Prompt delivery. Live delivery. Accredited. 
ytw guaranteed. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, 
Alabama. 











Cornish 


Purebred Dark Cornish cockerels, $2. 
Bowdon. Ga 


R. B. Huff, 





° Leghorns 
Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock reasonable, 
from my state winners. J. B. Howser. Booneville, Miss. 
Plymouth Rocks 


Sale. an, Oe selected Frarred Rock ogg a $4 each. 








Best pen. C. Biddle, White Pine, Tenn. 
Wyandottes 
Partridge, Golden. Cotgnbien Wyandottes, Twin 
Oaks Farms, Haw River, N. C. 








‘Ducks 


White Indian Runner ducks, $1.50 each, 
Williams, Kendrick, Miss. 
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Turkeys 


tt turkeys. Mrs, Lottle Bargeron, 






Pr re Narragans¢ 
is, Ga. ae 
1930 Bourbon Red turkeys, $10 trio. J. W. Upchurch, 

Gordo, Ala. es 


Bourbon Re toms ie: hens $3, 
Brooks, Letoha hie, 


Full blood Mammoth Bronze turkeys ‘for sale. Toms 
$8; hens $5. Mrs. A. D. Pruitt, Leroy, Ala. 








Extra fine, Jack 











~ Mammoth White Holland Turkeys.— —Quick sale: toms 
$10; hens $5; April hatch, 1930. Buy breeders now. 
Thompson Plantation, — Roba, Ala. 


terior Copper Bac ks. —Won grand champion at re- 
cént. Dallas State Fair. When quality is a considera- 
tion-and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, prices too cheap to mention. Satisfaction guar- 
aniteed, Zethel E Emerson, Bowie, Texas. 








Livestock 
at Chester Whites 


Chester Whites.—National grand champion breeding. 
Bears, 150 pounds, $25; pigs $10. Walter Ruebush, 
Macomb, a 





: Duroc-Jerseys 
Choice bred gilts, registered, $25; pigs $8.75. Zeig- 
ler_ Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala 





Purebred Duroc Jersey pigs i sale, Subject to reg- 
istration, Alliance High School, Rt. No. 5, Bessemer, 
Alabama, 





Essex 
Registered Essex; prize winners; all ages, BB, A, 
Aldridge, Randleman, N, C 


Poland-Chinas 
Roars, kin champion ton litter five thousand pounds, 
Cc. ©, Andrews, Ozark, | Ala. 


__ Registered wens China pigs, all ages. 








Bred gilte 





an Joo Martin, Carroliton, _ Ga, 
Holsteins 
Registered Holstein bull calves, ages 8 to 12 months; 
excellent pedigrees; prices reasonable, Write for de- 


tails. Bibb Manufacturing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 
Attention B. A, Kin 





Jerseys 
Trcgistored Jerseys.—Three bulls, one heifer, one to 
goven months old; cheap, Martindale Farms, Gordo, 


Alabama, . 


~ Registered Jersey bull calves, ages one to fifteen 
months, $25 and up. In order to encourage use of 
purebred Jersey bulle by Alabama farmers, these bulls 
are being sold to responsible parties on very reason- 
able terms, Write for detailed list, with prices and 








pedigrees. A. G. Rankin, Manager: The Jemison 
Farms, Gailion, Ala, 
Shorthorns 
Naylor Horge- 


Registered Milking Shorthorn calves, 
shoo arms, Front Royal, Va 


Two or More Breeds 
Registered, Great Dane dogs. Milk Goats, and Sheep. 
i series, Florala, Ala. 








uernsey stale. Hampshire hoge; registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pigs, Gayoso Warm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi, 








Dogs 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier gupples ¢.o.d. 
Chanute D'arm, Chanute, Kansas, pata 
Rat Terrier puppies. Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kenao's, Stafford, Kans. 


Coon, ’possum, skunk, rabbit and foxhounds cheap, 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick 

Hunters interested. in coga can. make % to $10 2 
day. Reference required, If interested write Adame 
Supply .Co., Ramsey, Tl. . ix é 

Beautiful three-year-old Polnter bitch that does it 
all. Eloven months old black Police pup, extra large. 
Martindale Farms, Gordo, Ala. _ eS he 
Rabbithounds; Redbones, 
Kaskaskia Incor- 








~Coonhounds, Foxhounds, 
Blueticks. Blacktans. Catalogue, 
porated, BP60, Herrick, Illinois, 

Rat ‘Terriers, Newfoundlands, St, Bernards, Police 
Dogs, shipped anywhere c.o.d. Descriptive folder free, 
Write Fairview Farm, Filmore, Minn ot 
Coonhounds, combination fur hunters, Foxhounds, 
Beagles, Rabbithounds. Trial. Money deposited. Cat- 
alogue, Riverview, Desk A, Ramsey, [llinols. 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous-dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp,, 1026 
W. Broad St,, Richmond, Va, 

















‘Miscellaneous 


Given!—Ift your subscription to The Progressive Farm~- 
er-Southern Ruralist ig about to expi ue your 
order for a three-year subscription at $1 and we will 
send you, free and postage paid, an rttractive binder 
large enough to hold a complete year’s file of this 
publication. Your subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer-Southern Ruralist ig valuable to you. Make 
the best use of it by filing each issue. Send your or- 
der and rermittange today. If you are already paid in 
advance, your subscription will, bo extended in taking 
advantage of thie offer. The Progressive Parmer and 
Southern Ruralist, Birmingh Ala. 


Clothing 
Rive Sorgo Suits, $14.95. Write for sample, Mac- 


Henry Serge Company, 106 Wost Baltimore F1l2, Balti- 
more, Md, 














Collections 
Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. 
No charges unless collected, May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, ° 





Farm Machinery 
Save your substance with our better Terrace Grader. 
Curner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala 


Complete Refrigerating Outfit, dairy, capacity above 
80 gallons; $150. Inquire Sledentopf, Lincoln, Ala 


0. B. Wise Hammer Type Mills, 
Mills, Wood Saws and Saw Mills, 
Co., Atlanta, Ga, 





Meadows Grist 
Ijvans Implement 





Furs 
Let ug tan and make up your Furs. We siso re- 
model, aoe and dye old furs, Wur Tannery, Mineral, 


Virginia 
Hay 


Second cutting, well cured Johnson for $10. $12, $14 
and $16 ton on cars, nis price not likely to hold 
long. Farm Implement & Seed Co., J. N. MeMorries, 
Brooksville, Migs, 








Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans, $2. 
six 10 pound cans. $5.50; two 5 gallon cans, $9.95; rf 
4 pound cans Comb Honey, $3.95, Gulf Coast Bee Co., 
ouma, La 





Binders 


Save Your Paper#é.—In order to encourage subecribers 
to file and save each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 
Southern Ruralist, we are offering for a limited time 
an attractive binder at less than cost—a binder viich 

will hold a complete file for one year ; = only 20e, 
potas paid. Boy —_—,, ‘1 offer ig ot a limit- 

time only. Mai order 
e Parmer and Aourberk Ruralist, "aitminehans , Ala. 





* 
Hosiery 

Ladies’ or men’s Rayon Hose, imperfects, 3 pairs 
50c; postpaid. Satisiaction guaranteed. Mill Hosiery, 
High Point. N. C, 

Ladies’ extra good quality Rayon Hose, irregular, 
a baits $1.10, postpaid. Bargain list and sample pair 

Scott Distributing Company, Asheboro, N. C. 











For Sale Ladies’ ares Hose. imperfect, assorted 
olors; 12 pairs, $1.2 Men’s Rayon and Mercerzied 











Hose. imperfect, 12 me, $1. Postpaid. Sutist: iction 
guaranteed, Eco nomy Hosiery C ompany, Asheboro, N. 
Special Ladies’ Rayon Hose, twelve pairs $1. 15: 


Slightly imperfect but extra good quality. 
Assorted colors. Send for bar- 
Lewis Sales Com- 


postpaid 
25c gets sample pair. 
gain list Men’s socks also $1.75. 








Dany, Ashe boro, Nu ¢, 3 eis 
Kodak Finishing 
Rolls developed free. Prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 


Drawer 1311 Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free. Prints, de to 6c. 
Drawer 1112. i irming ham, Ala. 

Tri.l Offer. r.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for lic. WKiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Brombergs, authorized Eastman “agents Birmingham, 
Alabima, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 
to six cents each. 





White Co.. 








Special trial offer; your next kodak 


Kodak Films 
Moser & Son, Dept. 


film developed 5¢; prints 2e each, 
7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Developed.—-Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. al 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c._ Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 





Schools and Colleges 
Bookkeeping, Accounting; home study; positively re- 
liable. 20th Century Bookkeeping, 773 Pearce Street, 
S.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


ln Mr. Ozment help, you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month, Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 









Syrup 

¥ piven Sugar Cane Syrup 35 gallon barrels 
$16; m cans, $7.50 dozen. Quality guaranteed, 
Lee +k, Quitman, Ga. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected Piebolt chewing, 10 
pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Walter Crews, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf, mellowed in bulk. 
Chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50, Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, _Tenn. a 

Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking. 10, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed, Pay 





postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid. Jesrentend best mellow juicy leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10. $2.75. Best smoking 20c 
pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 Fe $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1 Ww. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet: 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool Martin, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Free from poison; good mild 
red leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.50; extra fine smoking, 
10 pounds Guaranteed satisfaction, A. F, 




















Music for the Home 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
GET THAT 
PIANO OR PHONOGRAPH 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 


We have unusual values in slightly used 
uprights and Players at very low prices. 
Will accept one or two bales of cotton at 
4c more per pound than market price as 
first payment, balance can be arranged for 
one or two years. Freight paid. Benches 
with all instruments. 25 rolls with each 
Player of your selection, These instru- 
ments are thoroughly guaranteed and sold 
by a firm serving the South since 1872, 


PHONOGRAPEHS 
SLIGHTLY wUsEtv 


Sold as is, but in good shape mechanically 
and guaranteed together with ten double 
disc records of your own selection, avail- 
able at prices ranging upwards from $15, 
according to style and finish. Terms, 4% 
cash, balance on delivery. Will send cata- 
logs of machines and records on applica- 
tion. Send in at once or the best ones will 
be gone, Satisfaction guaranteed, STARR 
PIANO CO., 1820 North 3rd Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala, 





Musical 
Latest invention; Concertina plays by rolls. Anyone 
van play at once. Free pamphlet L, P. Pittle, 


New Be dford, M Mass. 


Of Satowent to Women 


Rugs, Patchwork Supplies, Wool Bats. Write Joseph 
Demenkow, Brockton, Mass. 


Quilt Pieces,—Two-pound rolls, containing approxi- 
imately 15 yards, percales, ginghame, etc., all sizes and 
colors; pay postman 69c, plus postage, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Patents 


Patents.-Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77P 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 














Printing 


Printed Farm or Dusineae Letterheads.—100 envelopes, 
size 6%, and 200 sheets, size 6x7, of high grade white 
watermarked bond paper in a beautiful gift box, printed, 
$l_postpaid. Address J. C. Cromartie, Kinston, Ala. 





Rice 


> 
New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet; 100 pounds 
beautiful white Rice, double sacked, $3.50, Cabaniss, 
Box 2, Katy, Texas, 





Garner, Dresden, Tenn, 





Want to Buy 
Wanted.—Good, clean, dry, sifted Black x alnut ker- 
nels, Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. > 


Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels; large quantities; 
good quality. R E. Funsten Co., St, Louis, 


Old Postage Stamps bought for cash. United States 
and Confederate stamps on evelopes dated from 1840 to 
1880. Send them in for prices . Will buy Currie and 
Ives prints. B. Cochran, 7th Street, White Bear Lake, 
Minnresotw. 


Wanted, Pecans.—This association is now a local as- 
sociation affiliated with the National Pecan Marketing 
Association and solicits correspondence with all pecan 
growers in Georgia, Southern Pecan Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Albany, Ga, 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The coset to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 











Situation Wanted 


Elderly couple wants to rent two rooms om farm near 
fair sized town, with cooking petvieee: permanently. 
J. Rothlis, 1800 West Charles St., Muncie, Indiana, 














“Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted, Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Earn money gathering omen Roots, and Herbs; 
booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn, 


Make, Sell Your Own Products.—Formula ~ catalog 
free, Clover Laboratories, (178D) Park Ridge, Ill. 


~ Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. uis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. « 

“You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, 

Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway. New York. 














Big Profit Catalog Free.—Portraits, Frames, Medal- 
lions, Household Specialties, Toilet Preparations, Food 
Products. t James Bailey Co., Station (C7, 
Chicago. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendeta, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sile. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Biggest surprise offer ever made. Be sure to | answer 
this ad. My line of Soaps, Coffee, Tea, Spices, Toilet 
Articles, Household Specialties; pays you bigger profits. 
M. G. Roth, President, 2710 Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral clistributors make big money; up to $3,000 yeasty 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample. case, 
license and free samples for customere—sure repeat 
orders, Exclusive territory. ik now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted.—Men or women wuv will solicit sub- 
scriptions in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida for The 
Progressive Farmer-Southern Ruralist. Must have car 
and be willing to travel in country. Best proposition 
ever offered. You can make a good income represent- 
ing the oldest and largest circulated farm paper in the 
South. Experience unnecessary. If interested write, 
giving two references, to Circulation Manager, The 
sregveasive Farmer ang Southern Ruralist, Birming- 
am, a. : 
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BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicke delivered any time. Pay poomen balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our cundos tells all cont our 16 Frese. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by t jud, 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Waneie 


352 W: 4th Lexington, Ky. 


Cc Hi ick 200 = So 





At. Cost of Orci ee <5 

Accredited, 100% Live Dee, Cateiog FREE. 

we. SHIP C.0 De genity Ld ER 100 ‘ae eee 
Si peri0dde train Paes ain 
Leghorns, W. Br., Buff 10.00 $13.00 16.00 
Wo. Fike KRG Rede 12: 18:00 18:00 
yan oaae 12. 15.00 18:00 
Ww ite Minorcas . ..++ ” 16.00 18.00 


Per 100: Ast’d $8; Hvy. Ast’d $10. Special prices on large orders. 
MISSOURI! POULTRY FARMS, Box |/0 Columbia, Mo. 





















CHICKERIES, Mex 8-262, MEXICO, MQ, 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





FED Chickens, ducks, geese 
and “ 
BREEDS on s Pure bred 


A Ps eggs, baby chicks, lowest prices. 
Bose Cuicr nia Bacteria ied 
uide Free 

49 pase Casal Box 35, Mankato, Minn 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.O.D. as low as $7.50 per hundred. 
Catalog Free 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


egnman QUALITY Get them hefore you pay. Blood- 
CHICKS C. 0. D. tested best for fall and winter re- 
sults. Daily Hatches, —- ee ss aoe. 7 
pingtons, Wyandottes ants an zho 

ettalog and prices. AN HATCHERY (FOR (6 
YEARS). KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















PUREBRED POULTRY 


HENS AND MALES AT 
White Leghorn Binéain prices 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, ete. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, cee bred 30 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Resende ¢ 320 oS. 
Catalog and special eriss bulletin free. T ship c.0. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 936 Union, Grand Rapids. Mieh, 


DS Chickens. geese, turkeys. 
70 BREE and cure Furebred,hardy. 
northern raised, high quality a prof. 
itable. Fowls and Eqgs at reduced prices. 
America’s great plant—since 1893. Fale 
» « Dle 100 page Poultry book and catalog free. 
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New Reniedy for Injurious 
Peach Insect 


LIVER I. SNAPP, entomologist in 

charge of the U. S. Peach Insect 
Laboratory at Fort Valley, Georgia, has 
just announced a new insecticide which was 
developed at the laboratory after several 
years of investigation. Heretofore there 
has been no remedy for that insect the lar- 
vae of which bore into the limbs and up- 
per trunk of peach trees. This pest is 
commonly known as the lesser peach tree 
borer and is different from the borer that 
attacks peach trees at and below the soil 
level and for which paradichlorobenzene 
crystals are used. The lesser peach tree 
borer is invariably found working in areas 
on the trunk or limbs that have been in- 
jured by implements, cankers, low tem- 
peratures, or sun scald, and in crotches or 
under loose bark of old trees, Orchards 
that have been somewhat neglected or 
those in which there are injured or dis- 
eased trees are more subject to lesser 
peach tree borer attack. 


The new remedy which was developed 
especially for the control of this insect 
but which may also be found effective 
against wood boring insects is a solution 
of paradichlorobenzene dissolved in crude 
cottonseed oil. It should be used at the 
rate of one pound of paradichlorobenzené 
crystals to two quarts of crude cottonseed 
oil and is applied to the infested areas 
with a paint: brush. -Crude cottonseed 
Oil from any Southern cotton oil mill will 
be found satisfactory; however, in cool 
weather the oil may have to be warmed 
to get all of the crystals dissolved. 


The solution should be applied during 
the middle of October or in the spring 
about the first of April. As much of the 
dead or diseased bark, gum, and frass as 
possible should be removed before apply- 
ing the insecticide, although good results 
have been obtained by merely thoroughly 
treating the infested areas without any 
previous preparation. 





4-H Club Winners 
(Concluded from page 31) 


facturing Corporation for general excel- 
lence in club work with special emphasis 
on food preservatidn. Louise has made a 
splendid record not only in food preser- 
vation but food production and home im- 
provement, 

Ruthe Nance, Fulton County, won the 
trip given by the L. and N. Railroad as 
the most outstanding girl in the counties 
traversed by this road. Ruthe has been a 
leader in 4-H club work, following exam- 
ples which have been set by her sisters, 
Rubye and Emma. 


Louise Roberts of Troup County will 
represent the 4-H club girls of Georgia 
in the style dress revue sponsored by the 
Chicago Mail Order House. Louise is un- 
usually gifted in clothing work. 

Elsma Morgan, the winner of the 
Montgomery Ward and Company trip to 
Chicago, has an unusual record. Elsma 
has shown her ability in dealing with live- 
stock. For a number of years she has 
raised poultry and pigs and has been the 
owner of some of the best purebred dairy 
cows in her county. Besides these activi- 
ties, she has carried on the full 4-H club 
program and has been successful in pro- 
ducing a year round garden. She is 
from Troup County. 





Three Pairs of Twins 
By R. S. BARNELL 


ERE’S a bit of news that I think 

breaks the record. T. W. Borgean, 
of Sardis, Ga., has a big Jersey cow that 
is a heavy milker. She has given birth 
to three sets of twin calves. In the fall 
of 1924 she gave birth to twins, males.” 
In October, 1929, she gave birth to twin 
heifers, and in November, 1930, she 
again gave birth to twins, this time one 
male and one female. 
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Miss 


ved America 


#3750 $3750 
Buy Direct ;*..’"s"' ons 


eormeete. You wear whi'e paying. 
atch sent for you to see and ex- 
amine without one penny down. 


Railroad Watches 


Let us send you our beautiful catalog 
showing the Famous Santa Fe Mogul 
Railroad Watch, and the 21-jewel Santa 
Fe Special in both 16 and 12 sizes. 
Buy direct and save % to % your 
money. Also the new 60 hour Bunn 
Special. Catalog sent FREE. 


Diamond Rings 


Write for our New Diamond Ring of 
Romance and Bulova Wrist Watch 
Catalog showing marvelous new de- 
signs. Never have we been able to of- 
fer such beautiful diamond rings and 
artistic dependable watches at such 
low prices. The catalog is sent FREE. 


Ask for our Sportal Spot Cash Offer. 
Good for 3 days only. 


Santa Fe Watch Co., 


Dept. C-44, Thomas Bldg., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


To SANTA FE WATCH CO., 

Dept. C-44, Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
Please send me catalog I have checked 
Railroad and dress Pocket Watches. .[) 
Ladies’ and men’s Wrist Watches....[) 
Ladies’ and men’s Diamond Rings... .[) 




















Mahe Big 
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earn Autos 
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bi oul wy rite today, toz 
Botes ee oe OF anal Aatieck 
Motor | .—— euce Bt hs, Cert 


Send NOWEREE BOOK! 
SAW YOUR LOGS 


CONVERT YOUR TREES INTO CASH 


Make Your Fertune 
With WITTE 








Log and Tree Saws 


Clear your 
land, con- & 
vert your 
trees into : 
cash, also wings hbo 
make money sa’ rnei . CUTS 
15 to 40 CORDS OOD A’ DAY ononly 
2 gallons of gas. Ens to start and operate in 
all kinds of weather. Powered with the Life- 
time W pa mag em pony = be used for 
From FACTORY TO YOOr” orm Direct 
Used By the U. S. Government 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 
Piite PT a my new NGINE HOOK Coons 
ART. Pri Prices now lower than ever before 


INE WORKS 


WITTE ENG! 
7359 Oakland Ave. Kansas 187 Oo] 











Friday the 


Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 21) 


and guesses that she has the option put 
away there. He waits until she is asleep 
and then creeps across the hall, breaks 
open the box, intending to steal the pa- 
per, only to find that it’s not there. If 
it had been, he would have taken it away, 
destroyed it, and to save her life she 
couldn’t prove that he had anything to 
do with it—or, for that matter whether 
she’d ever had any option. It wasn't 
recorded. But she was too smart for 
him. She had put her paper in a safe 
place until she was ready to record it. 
She'd put it in the bank in Richmond.” 

Sheriff Oliver shook his head. “Sounds 
plausible, I'll admit. But as sure as 
you're a foot high, you’re wrong. I 
know the ‘Bannisters—and Bannisters 
don’t murder women—no, sir.” 

“What do you know about this par- 
ticular Bannister? Anything? There’s 
a black sheep in every family.” 

“IT don’t know much. Seems to me, 
now that I come to think about it, that 
I do remember something about this boy 
—man he is now. He ran away from 
home, or something.” 

“Wild to start with evidently. And 
one thing more. If that bloody hand- 
kerchief that you picked up in the other 
room turns out to be his, what are you 
going to say then?” 

“I don’t reckon there’s but one thing 
to say.” 


HILE the two officers were talk- 
ing, Helen was downstairs search- 
ing for Lord Corbyn. She found him 
outside with Irene Trevor. 
“They want you next. I 
find you and tell you,” she said. 
are in the sitting room upstairs.” 
Rupert Corbyn made a wry face. 
“Can’t say that I’m particularly keen 
about going, but it must be done, I sup- 
pose,” he said and started to the house, 
leaving the two girls together. 

“You don’t suppose they think Rupert 
had anything to do with it, do you?” 
Irene questioned anxiously. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Do you think there’s anybody whom 
they suspect particularly?” 

“Ves ” 

“Who is it, if you don’t mind telling 
me ?” 

“Mr. Bannister,” 
then remembering the officers’ 
regretted that she had spoken. 

“But why Mr. Bannister more than 
anyone else?” 

“They don’t admit that they suspect 
him,” Helen evaded. “It may be that I 
just imagine that they do.” 

“Do you suppose that business of the 
option that Mrs. Brent had has anything 
to do with it? Has that any connection 
with their suspicions ?” 

Helen was at a loss how to reply. She 
decided not to, but to ask a question in- 
stead. “How did you happen to know 
that there was an option?” 

“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Bannister 
and I were out on the river and he told 
me,” Irene explained. Then she sat for 
a time thinking. “But I don’t see how 
Rupert comes into any of it. What can 
they possibly want with him?’— 
thought which that young man _ was 
echoing as he opened the door and went 
into the sitting room where the officers 
were waiting. 
ae or three questions and we'll be 

through with you, Lord Corbyn,” 
Dr. Britz announced. “And I’m sorry to 
say that some of them will have to be 
more or less personal.’ 

“I realize that,” Rupert answered with 
a half smile. “Let’s have them. What 
do you want to know?” 

“We've been told that you are engaged 
to Miss Trevor. Is that correct?” 

Corbyn nodded assent. 

“We've also been told that while Mrs. 
Brent was in New York this winter, you 
were with her a great deal...” Dr. 
Britz hesitated. “And that there was 
some talk of your marrying her—break- 
ing your engagement with Miss Trevor.” 


Asked me to 
“They 


Helen replied, and 
warning, 


“Just a d— gossiping lie—manufac- 
tured out of nothing. There’s not one 
word of truth in it,” Corbyn protested 
hotly. 

“But you and Mrs. Brent were very 
good friends, weren’t you?” 

“Rather.” 

“Were you just friends, or were there 
some business connections between you?” 

“Friends—nothing more.” 

“Certain about that?” Dr. Britz de- 
manded, his voice sharp. 


“Yes, I’m certain, and moreover, I 
don’t see what that has to do with this 
affair anyway.” 

“Don’t you? Then I'll show you,” 
the coroner answered shortly, and went 
over and took a cancelled check from 
the strong box. 

“Here’s a check for $25,000, made out 
to you, endorsed by you, and signed by 
Mrs. Brent.” 

“What’s that? Let me see it,” Cap- 
tain Oliver demanded, holding out his 
hand for the paper. 

Dr. Britz handed it over and turned 
again to Corbyn. “If you and Mrs. 
Brent had no business connection, why 
did she make out a check to you for 
$25,000? Down in this part of the worid, 
that is considered a fairly sizeable 
amount.” 


flushed crimson, “I can 
I had an opportunity 
to make a very advantageous stock in- 
vestment, but didn’t have the ready 
money to handle it. Mrs. Brent lent it 
to me.” 

“Then why did you tell me that you 
had no business connections ?” 

“Because we didn’t. That was simply 
a loan between friends.” 

“Has this, ah, ‘friendly loan’ been re- 
paid?” Dr. Britz persisted. 

“No, it hasn't.” 

The coroner sensed that the time had 
come to ask the question that was his 
real reason for sending for Corbyn. 
“Now, another thing. I’ve been told 
that your room is opposite this one. Last 
night, while Mr. Bannister was in here 
with Mrs. Brent, did you hear any of 
their conversation?” 

‘Corbyn did not answer at once. 
little,” he said at length. 


“Will you tell us the little that you 
heard ?” 

“T’d rather not.” 

“Look here, Lord Corbyn. This is a 
serious matter. We are two officers of 
the law, and as such are charged with 
the duty of discovering, if possible, who 
murdered Mrs. Brent. It’s equally your 
duty to aid us in every way that you can. 
The very fact that you don’t wanf to tell 
what you heard makes it evident that 
you think it damaging. Isn’t that true?” 

“IT suppose that it is.” 

“Then, will you tell us? You realize 
of course, that we can put you on the 
witness stand before the grand jury and 
force you to. Why make us do that?’ 


(To be continued) 
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Climb Down Our Ladder 
(| 1 WOOD ( 


PILE 


Copyright by Public Ledger 


Change Wood to Pile by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. An an- 
swer will be found on another page. 























De Laval 





The World's 
Best 


Cream Separators 


A size and style for 
every need and purse. 


3,000,000" Golden Series, the world’s 
best—4 sizes; with hand, belt or motor 
drive. Combines the easiest running 
with the cleanest skimming. Equipped 
with ball bearings, which are protected 
against rust. Has many other impor- 
tant features and refinements. 

Utility Series—3 sizes; like the Golden 
Series but lacking several non-essential 
features. Sold at lower prices. 

Junior Series—3 sizes; a quality line of 
small separators. Efficient and durable. 

Europa Series—4 sizes; European-made 
De Laval Separators, at still lower prices. 


Sold on easy terms or 
. monthly installments. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest De Laval office. 


The De Lavai Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson 61 Beale St. 











MEDICATED DILATORS 














BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 


One Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
Gata for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Weise for copy. 


PPty C 


TABLISH 1868 
<D, S017 Lester Ot. Alcbmend. Vs. 











If you want to save 
money, mee, 


| Batchfords 
Calf Meal 






About 5c worth 
saves a gallon of milk! 4444 


Make Real Veal Profits 


Keep your calves 4 or 5 weeks and save 
on milk with Blatchford’s Calf Meal. Try 
this original milk substitute—on just one 
calf and compare results; see what you save! 
Also, prevent loss of weight and weaning disor- 
ders common to milk fed calves. Continue it after 
weaning for rapid growth. Blatchford 1-Built cows 
are best. ag to poave, it! Our FREE book tells 
how. Order tod ay. 2 nd be sure to write imme- 
pmay ot for valuable Free Booklet on Calf Selec- 
tion, Care and Feeding and Envelope Sample Free. 
We want your Feed Dealer’s Name. 


MEAL CO. 
Waukegan, 111. 
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Pickin® 


juice in this grapefruit.” 
”—Life. 








‘There's a lot of 
“Ves, more than meets the eye. 


BUT FISHES CAN’T TELL 
A medal was recently found in a salmon, 
{t is thought the fish held the local cham- 
pionship for just getting away from the 
higgest angler. 


PAX VOBISCUM 
“Boss, will you all give me about a dol- 
lah? Our pastor is gwine away and we all 
vants to give him a little momentum.”’"—U., P. 
Magazine, 


EXPENSIVE FOLLY 
Mrs. Goldberg and Mrs. Silverstein were 
gossiping over the back fence. 
“IT heard it today dot Abie Kazinsky vos 
keeping a budget.” 
“Vot—und his vife, too?” 


OH, LISTEN TO THE DICKY BIRD! 


4 school inspector said to a pretty teacher :— 

“Do you teach observation?” 

“Fee. 

“Then I will test the class. Now, children, 
shut your eyes and sit still,” The inspector 
made a slow, chirping sort of noise and fol- 
lowed with: “‘Now, children, what did I do?” 

One little boy piped out:— 

“Kissed teacher.”—John Bull. 


NO ASKING NECESSARY 

Little Johnny came into the house eating a 
okie which he had apparently got at the 
yuse of a neighbor. 

“Haven't I often told you not to ask Mrs, 
Mason for a cookie?” said his mother reprov- 
nely “Hew many times must I tell you 
it polite little boys don’t do such things?” 
“But I didn’t ask her, mother,” said John- 


lefensively. “Il know where she keeps 
eT . 
ADVICE FROM SCHWAB 
idy once asked Charles Schwab for ad- 
elative to investing in a certain mining 
1 
Mr. Schwab,” she said, “twill XYZ stock 
g ip or down?” 
Quick as a flash Mr. Schwab, who was 
! at irritated by her persistence, an- 
d: “Madam, I am sure it will—it can’t 
sideways!" 
POLITE DOC 
untry doctor s driving dowr nar- 
ad, on his way t isit a patient, when 
yticed an old oman in the middle of 
id picking up sticks. Pulling his horse 
prevent runnin er er, h said, 
r sharply: “‘Wom and donkeys are al- 
in the way.” | 
ell,” said the womar tepping one 
“I’m glad you've got the manners 


yourself last.” 


‘She 
lr essive 
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Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
Copyright, 1980, by Bel) Syndicate, Inc.) 









, Dar BUTCHER-SHOP 
MAN, HE WOULDN’ 
HANDLE RABBITS DiS 
LAS’ PAS’ WEAH, 
But RABBITS 1t5 
MEAT DiS YEAH! 










Nt. * 


f x 

ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap o’ folks. worries over de parts o’ 
de Bible whut dey cain’t onderstan’ but 
I worries over dem I does onderstan’!!! ' 
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and Southern Ruralist? 


if it is a gift subscription. 
be sent your friend, telling him that he will receive The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist for the next three years with your compli- 


RE A EN HR RR 


Christmas Plan 





CUETO 


Let The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist solve your Christ- 


What would be more appropriate as a Christmas Gift for a friend 
or neighbor than a three years’ subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
Seventy-two big issues—each a reminder that 
you wish for him all the happiness and prosperity possible. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist is a really practical 
Christmas Gift—the paper with “something for everyone,” covering every 
phase of Southern farm and home life. 
Your friend or neighbor will, too. 


Wouldn’t you appreciate it as a 


Just fill out the Christmas Subscription Order Blank below—Mail it 
today with a Dollar Bill ($1.00) at our risk—Check in the square (gift) 


An attractive Christmas Greeting Card will 





. 

& 

y 

MG; ments. This will not only be a Christmas gift which is sure to please, 

be but each issue will bring to mind your friendship and good will. 

rd 

ay 

af 

Ag | OR — — LET US SHARE WITH YOU! Show your copy of ff 

Ri * The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist to a friend or A 

Me y neighbor, pointing out the interesting articles, the regular de- 7 

oe / partments and the many helpful! hints regarding life on the farm. | 

af _ Urge him to become a subscriber. Get his subscription three 7 

Wit 7 years at $1.00—Send the dollar with his name and address, sign [7 

=} / the Order Blank below and we will renew or extend your sub- [) 

Kg i scription for TWO WHOLE YEARS—WITHOUT COST! A 

NG : Le 

ug 

Ri 

te j 

Re n (8b oe ae a Oe be The Order Blank below is for your convenience-—mail today. SS 
pak Lo ian ay ea | a“ Fe 8 | 
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Enclosed find $......... 


Send to 


Route No. 







Birmingham, 


os ubscription Order Blank 





.. for which please send The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist to the following address. 








Sent Dy....... 
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Pets.ca sedcoristenniebbanbiconicn 








- Alabama 


Farmer 
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GIFT 


Check Here 
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Say LUCKIE S are 
less wuritating 


Toasting removes 
dangerous irritants 
that cause 
dilcoloMmiaahiohitela 
and coughing 





r t oas te d™ 


Your Throat Protection — 





against irritation — against cough. — 
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